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SCANDAL  HITS  DRUG  PROGRAM 


Methadone  Clinics 
Accused  of  Misconduct 


by  Dennis  Conkin  and  Rob  Waters 
>£)  1985  Tenderloin  Times 

The  San  Francisco  Health  Depart- 
ment's drug  division  is  reeling 
from  mounting  allegations  of  mis- 
management, insensitivity  to  com- 
munity needs  and  failure  to  ade- 
quately monitor  two  Tenderloin- 
based  methadone  treatment  centers. 
These  two  programs  have  been 
accused  of  conflict-of-interest  by  the 
state  Attorney  General's  office,  have 
apparently  tampered  with  client 
charts  and  were  treating  10  of  the  12 
clients  of  city  methadone  programs 
when  they  died  of  drug-related 
causes  in  the  last  3'/2  years. 

The  furor  has  thus  far  led  to  the 
protest  resignations  of  two  members 
and  the  staff  officer  of  the  state- 
tnandated  Advisory  Committee  on 
Drug  Abuse  and  the  director  of 
research  tor  the  county  drug  divi- 
sion, removal  of  Nancy  Presson  from 
her  position  as  head  of  the  county's 
S5.5  million  division  and  two  tension- 
filled  hearings  before  the  city  Health 
Commi£sion  and  the  Bo£u-d  of  Super- 
visors Health  Committee. 

Much  of  the  controversy  stems 
from  Presson's  handling  of  the 
1985-1986  county  drug  plan,  which 
critics  charge  is  based  on  faulty  data, 
ignores  the  growing  cocaine  and  am- 
phetamine ("speed")  abuse  prob- 
lems in  the  city,  fails  to  deal  with  the 


mounting  AIDS  crisis  among  needle 
users  and  allocates  fully  60  percent 
of  all  county  drug  funds  to  heroin 
treatment. 

"Personal  bias,  personal  recipe, 
personal  contacts  and  at  times,  per- 
sonal maneuvering,  determine  fund- 
ing decisions"  in  the  county  drug 
department,  said  John  Watters. 
testifying  before  the  city  Health 
Commission  last  month.  Watters 
resigned  in  April,  1985  as  research 
director  for  the  department,  citing 
"frustration  and  finally  outrage  with 
the  stubborn  intransigence  of  an 
agency  resisting  community  input." 

One  of  the  chief  criticisms  levelled 
against  the  plan  is  its  stated  number 
one  priority  to  "maintain  existing 
services."  This  priority  was  deve- 
loped by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
ACDA  that  was  chaired  by  Ron 
Kletter,  the  director  and  president  of 
the  two  Tenderloin  meihadone  ucat- 
ment  centers  charged  with  conflict  of 
interest.  The  programs.  Bay  Area 
Addiction  Research  and  Treatment 
(BAARTI  and  California  Detoxifica- 
tion Programs  (Cal-Detox)  together 
receive  nearly  one-fourth  of  all 
county  drug  funds. 

A  Times'  investigation  into  the 
operations  of  the  Cal  Detox/BAART 
programs  has  uncovered  a  pattern  of 
abuses  which  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  performance  of  the  county 
in  monitoring  the  performance, 
continued  on  page  12 


Your  Friendly  Neighborhood 
Grocers— from  Palestine 


by  Bernard  Ohanian 

It's  a  daily  scene  in  the  Tender- 
loin: a  throng  of  giggling 
children  swarm  into  a  small  grocery 
store,  plopping  change  down  on  the 
counter  and  running  out  again  with 
cokes  and  candy. 

Seconds  later,  a  young  prostitute 
darts  in.  imploring  the  man  behind 
the  counter  to  sell  her  a  condom  — 
"quick,  before  my  trick  goes  away." 


Samantha  George,  in  her  store  across 
from  Boeddeker  Park. 


She  keeps  one  eye  on  the  door  as  her 
purchase  is  rung  up.  at  one  point 
yelling  out,  "Don't  go  away,  honey, 
I'll  be  right  there." 

The  next  customer  is  an  older, 
robust-looking  man  wearing  a  rum- 
pled jacket.  He  saunters  in  to  a  warm 
greeting—  "Hi,  Uncle  Bill"  —from 
the  proprietor  and  inspects  the 
cramped  aisles  of  the  cluttered  store. 

Finally,  while  a  Cambodian  wo- 
man waits  patiently  in  line  for  a  pair 
■a  of  socks,  a  confused-looking  man 
©"  wanders  in  off  the  street  carrying  a 
*  golf  club,  miles  from  the  nearest 
>  fairway. 

a.     The  store  owner  doesn't  even 
n  blink.  He's  used  to  the  daily  mosaic 
^  of  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
^  he  knows  that  customers  are  just  like 
y  street-cars:  another  will  be  along  in 
^  just  a  minute.  In  fact,  owners  of 
some  of  the  small  stores  in  the  Ten- 
derloin say  they  wait  on  as  many  as 
1.000  people  per  day. 

"You  have  to  be  patient,"  shrugs 
Abe  Hadeed  of  Fox  Liquor  and  Deli- 
catessen on  the  corner  of  Larkin  and 
Eddy.  "You  learn  how  to  live  with  all 
different  kinds."  Hadeed,  who  has 
owned  Fox  for  years,  is  himself 
different  from  most  Tenderloin  resi- 
continued  on  page  11 


Young  Ghouls  Demand 
Traffic  Safety 


pboto:  Andrew  Ritchie 

Some  scary  Tenderloin  youngsters  packed  into  Boeddeker  Park  last  month 
after  participating  in  a  Halloufeen  march  for  traffic  safety.  The  march,  which 
included  some  200  kids  and  50  adults,  was  aimed  at  putting  a  stop  to  the  large 
number  of  pedestrian  deaths  and  injuries  that  have  been  occuring  in  the 
Tenderloin  in  recent  months. 


A  Mini-United  Nations 

Bustling  Park  Reveals 
Hidden  Tenderloin 


by  Wade  Hudson 

Before  Father  Alfred  Boeddeker 
Neighborhood  Park  opened  in 
April  of  this  year,  many  people 
worried  that  it  would  go  the  way  of 
Glide's  Peoples  Park  on  Sixth  Street, 
which  closed  two  years  ago  due  to 
serious  crime  in  and  around  its 
borders. 

But  after  six  short  months  of 
harmonious  life,  Boedekker  Park  is 
powerful  testimony  to  positive  sides 
of  the  Tenderloin  usually  ignored  by 
the  mass  media  and  the  rest  of  the 
city.  It  is  a  lively  and  diverse  mini- 
United  Nations  — a  reflection  of  the 
hidden  Tenderloin. 

It's  smashing  success  has  led  both 
community  activists  and  city  officials 
to  start  searching  for  more  neigh- 
borhood recreational  space. 

Through  the  park's  dramatic  en- 
trance, past  the  turn-of-the-century- 
style  clock,  lies  a  whirlwind  of 
activity.  Off  to  the  left,  the  small 
basketball  court  jumps  with  intense 
competition:  outside  it,  whooping 
Vietnamese  children  play  kickball. 

To  the  right,  where  heavy  use  has 
completely  worn  out  the  grass,  a 
group  of  young  Cambodians  play 
"marbles"  with  coins. 

Kids  on  tricycles  careen  down  the 
brick  walkways,  dodging  footballs 
thrown  by  teenagers  and  navigating 
past  benches  where  more  sedate 
seniors  chat  and  take  it  easy. 


Further  inside,  grade  schoolers 
climb  on  a  large  jungle  gym,  while 
younger  tykes  romp  in  their  own 
special  "tot  lot,"  sliding,  swinging 
and  screaming. 

Around  the  corner,  adults  relax  on 
the  quieter  Ellis  Street  side,  loun- 
ging on  benches  and  reading  or 
playing  cards  on  wooden  tables 
protected  from  the  wind. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  Keith  Grier. 
the  park's  good-humored  and  sensi- 
tive recreation  director  keeps  busy, 
organizing  basketball  teams  here, 
baby-sitting  there,  always  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  out  for  possible  trouble, 
ready  to  call  the  paramedics  when  a 
kid  gets  hurt  or  to  jump  in  to  help 
resolve  a  conflict. 

"I  like  to  let  the  kids  solve  their 
own  problems,  unless  they  get  too 
physical."  he  said.  "Etut  sometime  I 
tell  them  to  sit  down  on  the  bench. 
They  don't  like  the  bench." 

A  Times  sampling  of  opinion 
among  users  of  the  park  found 
tremendous  satisfaction  with  the 
facility,  along  with  a  number  of 
suggestions  for  change. 

"It's  a  ritual.  We  come  here  every 
day, ' '  commented  Carol  Rivera, 
mother  of  two-year-old  Deja.  who 
was  busy  running  around  with  her 
regular  playmates.  "But  it  doesn't 
have  a  toilet.  That's  a  pain." 

Rivera,  who  lives  at  Geary  and 
Leavenworth ,  esp'ecially  likes  the 
continued  on  page  6 
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ask  the  people  I  letters 


The  Pigeons 
Strike  Bacic 


Tenderloin  Times  2 


In  the  interest  of  fairness,  the 
Times  invited  selected  leaders  from 
the  pigeon  community  to  respond  to 
last  month 's  Ask  the  People  column. 
The  comments  made  below  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the 
Times  editorial  staff. 

How  do  you  feel 
about  people  ? 


I  hate  them— espe- 
cially that  Herb 
Caen.  Did  you  see 
where  he  nominated 
CaH  the  killer  cat  to 
head  the  "Squab 
Squad?"  That  cat 
should  be  pigeon- 
pecked.  That's  all 
right,  we've  got  our 
own  squad.  Keep 
your  eyes  to  the 
skies,  Herb. 


Pete 


People.  You  wonder 
why  God  put  them 
here.  They're  messy. 
They  don't  taste 
good.  I  hate  to  bite 
the  hand  that  feeds 
me  but  they  upset 
the  balance  of  na- 
ture. 


Listen,  honey,  the 
people  are  fine.  It's 
these  pretty  birds 
that  haven't  come 
out  of  their  nest  yet 
that  get  to  me.  Come 
out.  you  silly  bird, 
come  out. 


Bruce 


Priscilla 


Well,  I  just  adore 
them,  darling.  They 
feed  me  croissants 
where  I  usually  roost 
in  Pacific  Heights.  I 
hate  to  say  this  but 
the  pigeons  in  this 
neighborhood  are 
just  too  gauche.  The 
other  day  one  asked 
me  for  spare  crumbs. 
Can  you  imagine? 


Look,  bub,  dese 
mugs  around  here, 
dey  just  ain't  no 
good.  Dere's  no 
roosts,  dere's  no  nice 
dames  taking  care  of 
us.  I'm  going  back  to 
Brooklyn  where  a 
bird  gets  some 
respect. 


Frankie 


In  Defense  of  Refugees 

Editor, 

The  Tenderloin  Times  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  its  expanded  coverage  of 
the  most  rapidly-growing  population  of 
the  Tenderloin— Southeast  Asian  refu- 
gees. I  was  not  surprised  to  read  the 
letter  from  J.  Moyer  entitled  "Sick  of 
Refugees'  Plight"  in  your  last  issue.  J. 
Moyer  is  expressing  feelings  that  are 
shared  by  a  number  of  people  in  our  city 
and  country.  Historically,  native-bom 
citizens,  when  faced  with  economic  dif- 
ficulties, have  blamed  the  newcomer  for 
the  problems  that  individuals  and  society 
face.  Refugee  admissions  to  the  US  is 
not  the  reason  why  J.  Moyer  was  laid  off 
from  his  job  of  16  years.  Refugee 
admissions  is  not  the  reason  why  J. 
Moyer  has  no  savings.  It  is  ironic  that  J. 
Moyer  notes  that  "my  relatives  came 
over  from  Europe  to  escape  Hitler..." 
Refugees  are  coming  to  the  US  today  to 
escape  "modem-day  Hitlers"  in  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  Af- 
ghanistan, Cuba,  Haiti,  Eastem  Euro- 
pean countries  and  Central  American 
countries .  Sadly ,  I  note  that  earlier- 
arriving  refugees  often  do  not  welcome 
newer- arriving  refugees. 

Bruce  Springsteen  has  made  the 
phrase  "Bom  in  the  USA,"  a  popular 
theme  lately.  Being  bom  in  the  USA  is 
no  guarantee  of  economic  security.  It  is 
no  guarantee  of  having  savings  upon 
which  to  rely  in  later  life.  It  is  no 
guarantee  of  having  a  job  all  of  one's 
working  life.  It  is,  however,  a  guarantee 
of  freedom  from  the  Hitlers  of  our  world 
£md  similar  tyrants.  It  is  a  guarantee  of 
the  freedom  to  succeed  or  fail  in  a  free- 
market  system  of  capitalism.  That's  all 
the  refugees  are  asking— the  chance  to 
"make  it"  without  bullets  flying  around 
their  heads  or  death  squads  hunting 
them  down. 

J.  Moyer,  I  feel  very  deeply  for  you 
and  the  others  who  appear  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  leaders  of  our  society.  J. 
Moyer,  along  with  Native  Americans, 
Blacks,  Hispanics,  the  elderly  and  other 
disadvantaged  minorities,  should  con- 
tinue to  call  on  our  leaders  for  equal 
treatment  and  justice  for  all  of  the 
residents  of  our  city  and  nation.  Blaming 
the  victims  of  oppression  and  tyrarmy  is 
not  the  answer. 

Sincerely, 

Rev.  Carl  H.  Pihl 

Lutheran  Social  Services 

XL  Needs  Restrooms 

Editor. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  San  Francisco  and  I 
reside  in  the  Tenderloin.  It  is  evident  to 
myself  &  other  residents  of  our 
community  that  we  need  public  rest- 
rooms  in  the  city.  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  public  restrooms  at  Powell  and 
Market  Streets.  However,  there  are 
many  other  areas  which  need  them 
desperately.  In  your  efforts  to  clean  up 
San  Francisco,  establishing  sufficient 
public  restroom  facilities  would  be  an 
essential  starting  point. 

It  is  a  nuisance  and  health  hazard  to 
have  people  voiding  in  the  streets.  I 
realize  there  cannot  be  a  public  restroom 


Readers  are  encouraged  to  send 
lettes  to:  Editor,  Tenderloin 
Times,  25  Taylor.  S.F.,  CA  94102 
by  the  20th  of  each  month.  Letters 
should  be  signed  and  my  be 
edited  by  the  Times. 
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on  every  corner,  but  there  is  an 
outstanding  need  for  restrooms  in  this 
area,  which  can  be  accessed  without  pay. 

Please  listen  to  the  cries  of  the 
people— This  is  our  city  too. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  W.R.  Kelly  Jr. 

Cops  Say  Thanks 

Editor, 

The  purpose  of  my  letter  is  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  you  for  your  recent 
article  regarding  the  arrest  of  a 
suspected  drug  dealer  (Tenderloin 
Times,  October,  1985,  p.  3)  and  your 
coverage  of  the  basketball  game  invol- 
ving Tenderloin's  young  people  and 
officers  from  the  Northem  Police  Station 
(ibid.  p.  9). 

Your  publicity  of  these  two  newsworthy 
events  tends  to  promote  a  positive  image 
of  police  officers  to  your  many  readers. 
This,  in  turn,  fosters  needed  cooperation 
between  the  police  and  the  Tenderloin 
residents. 

With  regards  to  the  basketball  game- 
just  wait  until  next  year. 

Thomas  L.  O'Donnell 
Commanding  Officer 
Northem  Police  Station 

Who  Strikes  First? 

Editor. 

Isn't  it  obvious  that  the  Russians  have 
to  launch  a  first  strike  just  before  the 
defensive  plate  of  Star  Wars  hardens 
into  place? 

A^r  all,  they  must  be  able  to  see 


house  log 


by  Robert  V.  Tobin 

(Editor's  note:  Last  month,  Robert 
Tobin  was  appointed  as  the  new 
executive  director  of  Hospitality 
House  by  the  agency's  board  of 
directors.  In  this  month 's  House 
Log.  Tobin  introduces  himself  to  the 
neighborhood  and  shares  some  of  his 
initial  impressions  of  Hospitality 
House.) 

The  annual  Hospitality  House  pic- 
nic provided  me  with  the  best 
orientation  to  my  new  job  I  could 
ever  want. 

As  with  many  things  at  the  House, 
it  was  our  many  volunteers— who 
together  contribute  almost  a  thous- 
and hours  of  donated  work  each 
week  — that  made  it  all  happen.  They 
organized  the  entire  event  and 
seemed  to  have  arranged  for  just  the 
right  amounts  of  food,  sunshine  and 
friendliness. 

Among  the  hundred-plus  people 
who  gathered  in  the  warmth  of 
Golden  Gate  Park,  there  were 
veterans  of  many  sorts,  all  who  share 
a  common  bond  with  the  House. 

For  these  folks,  £md  the  many 
others  in  the  neighborhood  who  work 
so  hard  to  make  the  Tenderloin  a 
better  place  to  be,  there  is  cause  of 
great  pride. 

There  is  also  cause  for  pride  in  the 
fight  that  the  neighborhood  has 
waged  for  over  a  year  now  to  get  the 
city  to  establish  a  community-based 
24-hour  drop-in  center  that  can  serve 
as  an  alternative  to  traditional 
mental  health  programs,  a  fight  that 
can  now  be  declared  a  success  since 
the  city  has  accepted— and  agreed  to 
fund  — such  a  program. 

Hospitality  House  and  our  own 
Barbara  Arms,  in  particular,  have 
been  at  the  center  of  this  important 
effort,  which  is  just  one  example  of 
neighborhood  unity  and  strength  in 
action. 

It  is  a  personal  pleasure  and  pro- 
fessional privilege  to  become  a 
part  of  this  active  agency  and  neigh- 
borhood. It  will  be  my  goal  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  many 
people  who  have  built  Hospitality 
House  into  an  important  and  valu- 
able member  of  this  community  and 
to  help  ensure  that  the  quality  of  our 
services  remains  high. 


that,  once  this  plate  is  in  place,  portholes 
can  be  opened,  at  our  will,  and  wherever 
we  wanted,  and  we  could  launch  a  first 
strike  of  our  own,  which  the  Russians 
couldn't  see  coming. 

Leland  Mellott 


Editor, 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  our  sub- 
scription to  your  newspaper  lapsed- 
which  is  a  shame,  because  you  produce  a 
terrific  paper!  Here's  our  check  for  a 
new  subscription. 

Thanks  for  all  the  great  work  you  do. 

Merle  Bachman 

Coleman  Advocates  for  Children  and 
Youth 


Try  This 
Proven  Energy 
Booster! 


You'll  feel  like  a  new  person  when  you 
use  Pollnabs  SpoiT.  rhe  untque  natwal 
food  supplement  from  Sweden  Made 
from  pure  flower  pollen- wtth  all  of  ihe 
basic  ingredients  for  good  health -it's 
completely  safe  and  will  not  cause 
allergic  reaaions  For  consistent  high 
energy  and  strength,  nothing  beats 
Pollttabs  SpofT  You'll  find  it  and  other 
Cernitin  America  products  at 

Gil  Lopez 

552-4678 
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Scratching  for  Dollars 


Lottery  Fever  Sweeps  the  Tenderloin 


by  Sam  Quinones 

■ like  to  gamble. ' '  says  Ray 
"Smitty"  Smith,  a  58-year-old 
ship  engineer,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders and  plunking  down  three  dollars 
on  some  lottery  tickets  one  Saturday 
afternoon  in  the  Tenderloin. 

"You  can  t  tell  when  there  might 
be  a  $5000  sitting  right  there,"  he 
says  just  before  he  scratches  off  the 
ticket.  Smitty  has  spent  over  $300  on 
lottery  tickets  since  the  game  began 
on  October  3.  He  bought  $35  worth 
of  tickets  at  one  time,  he  said.  He 
said  he  hasn't  won  much.  $2  here,  $5 
there ,  but  he 's  a  regular  lottery 
buyer  at  Fantasy  in  Flesh  on  Turk 
Street. 

Done  scratching  off  his  ticket, 
Smitty  wins  $2  on  three  tickets.  He's 
happy  he  won  something  at  least. 
Besides,  he  says,  "it's  good  for  the 
economy." 

Smitty 's  attitude  has  swept  the 
Tenderloin.  Even  though  the  odds  on 
winning  $100  or  more  are  very  low. 
Tenderloin  residents  like  Smitty 
daily  pour  thousands  of  dollars  into 
the  coffers  of  local  lottery  stores. 

Six  Tenderloin  lottery  vendors  in- 
terviewed by  the  Times  estimated 
that  they  had  sold  easily  more  than 
$200,000  worth  of  tickets  in  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  game .  Most 
vendors  sold  several  thousands  the 
first  day.  Since  then,  things  have 
tapered  off.  but  most  report  daily 
sales  in  the  high  hundreds. 

Neighborhood  merchants  have  dif- 
ferent opinions  on  the  impact  of 
selling  — or  not  selling  — lottery  tic- 
kets on  their  business. 

Mithc.  the  proprietor  of  the  Ellis 
Market  at  Ellis  and  Leavenworth 
says  that  ticket  sales  have  "probably 
helped  my  business."  On  a  recent 
afternoon,  half  of  the  six  customers 
waiting  in  line  at  his  counter  were 


Trying  your  luck:  the  odds  of  winning  more  than  $5  are  very  small 


buying  lottery  tickets. 


even  the  smallest  amount— $2  and 

^                 L     J           r^  •    ■   f  $5  — at  one  in  nine.  According  to 

On  the  other  hand  Mike  Dajani  of  Tenderloin  vendors,  though,  most 

Larkm/Elhs  Market  says  that  al-  people  are  after  bigger  fish, 

though  he  apphed  to  be  a  vendor  and  -if  they  win  $2  or  $5."  says  Chris 

was  turned  down,  he  is  now  glad  that  q^^^  ^                  Cadillac  Market, 

he  has  not  gotten  mto  the  lottery  -they  won't  take  the  money.  they'U 

busmess.  He  says  that  smce  the  take  (more)  tickets.  You  can  compare 

game  started,  his  regular  customers  ^j^^  machines  in  Reno." 
seem  to  have  less  money  to  spend. 


Since  vendors  make  5  cents  on 
every  lottery  ticket  they  sell,  com- 
pared to  an  average  20  to  25  cents  on 
most  other  items  in  his  store,  Dajani 
would  rather  his  customers  bought 
food  or  liquor. 

"People  used  to  come  in  here  and 
buy  a  six-pack  of  beer.  Now,  I  guess 
they ' re  buying  lottery  tickets  in- 
stead," he  says. 

"It's  just  a  dollar  that  doesn't  get 
eaten,"  says  a  stout  woman  buying 
five  tickets  at  the  Cadillac  Market  at 
Hyde  and  Eddy.  "When  I  eat  it  I 
know  which  way  it's  going.  This  one 
might  come  back." 

The  state  sold  132.4  million  tickets 
in  the  first  two  weeks.  State  lottery 
officials  estimate  the  odds  of  winning 


Other  vendors  agree  with  Qurt. 
They  also  say  they  believe  their 
biggest  lottery  customers  are  people 
with  low-incomes.  "Always  the  poor 
people  will  be  the  big  buyers,"  says 
Tao  Van  Le.  owner  of  Thanh  Thuy 
general  store  on  Eddy,  and  a  lottery 
vendor.  "It  is  seldom  that  a  million- 
aire buys  a  ticket."  Le  says  most 
of  his  customers  are  Vietnamese. 

"The  way  I  look  at  it,"  says  Jim 
Farhat.  a  clerk  at  Eddy  eind  Taylor 
Market,  which  applied  for  a  vendor's 
license  but  was  turned  down,  "the 
only  people  getting  hurt  are  the  poor 
people  because  they  need  the 
money." 

But  what's  the  difference,  says 
Joe  Castaldo,  sipping  a  Coke  in  the 


Hen  Nam  Coffee  Shop  on  Ellis 
Street,  another  lottery  vendor,  "the 
poor  people  I  know  are  blowing  their 
money  on  dope  and  booze. .  .The  poor 
people  I  know  don't  save  their  money 
•g  anyway." 

5"  Even  for  the  big  winners  of  the 
6"  lottery,  the  tickets  may  be  more 
^  trouble  than  many  realize.  At  least 
5  one  vendor  has  been  asked  by  a 
customer  on  welfare  to  cash  his 
^  ticket  in  for  him  if  he  wins.  Winners 
S  of  $100  or  more  can  have  their 
1^  welfare  payments  stopped  until  the 
»'  money  they  won  is  gone. 

Though  few  are  aware  of  it,  big 
winning  tickets  — $100  or  over— are 
registered  with  the  state  and  subject 
the  winner  to  a  debt  search.  So  any 
debts  the  winner  has  to  any  state 
agency  or  program— child  support, 
welfare,  unemployment  insurance, 
student  loans,  back  taxes,  among 
many  others  — are  paid  out  of  the 
lottery  winnings  before  the  person 
ever  sees  the  money. 

Most  Tenderloin  vendors  have 
sold  at  least  one  big  winner,  and 
many  more  big  losers.  Mr.  Le  sold 
$200  to  one  man  who  proceeded  to 
scratch  them  all  off  in  the  store. 
Other  vendors  have  stories  of  selling 
50,  60  or  100  tickets  at  a  time  to  the 
same  customer. 

Fantasy  in  Flesh  on  the  comer  of 
Turk  and  Taylor  sells  more  tickets 
than  any  other  Tenderloin  vendor. 
Blaine,  the  manager  of  the  place, 
estimates  the  arcade  sells  1500  a  day 
and  sold  over  80,000  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  game. 

The  fact  that  Fantasy  in  Flesh, 
which  shows  pornographic  films,  is 
allowed  to  sell  lottery  tickets  has 
raised  a  few  eyebrows  in  the  Ten- 
derloin. Not  the  least  of  which  are 
those  of  Michael  Tarbox,  an  aide  to 
state  Senator  Milton  Marks  who  has 
relatives  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Though  the  store  was  chosen  for 
the  large  amount  of  traffic  coming 
through  it  every  day,  Tarbox  says  the 
store  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  sell 
tickets. 


High-Priced  Highrise 
Proposed  for  Geary  Street 

by  Andy  Andrews  fixed  incomes  won't  have  a  shot  at 

affording  to  live  there. 

The  Parking  Place"  currently  The  height  of  the  project  also 
occupies  the  hole  in  the  ground  bothers  Kauffman,  who  is  bitter 
on  the  south  side  of  the  600  block  of  about  the  fact  that  the  600  block  of 
Geary  Street,  across  from  the  Geary  Street  was  omitted  from  the 
Alcazar  Theater.  But  as  with  any  gO-foot  height  district  recently  im- 
open  lot  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  posed  upon  most  of  the  neighbor- 
the  "hole  in  the  ground"  on  Geary  hood  when  it  was  rezoned. 
has  a  value  far  exceeding  what  may  Quintin  McMahon,  a  spokesman 
be  apparent  at  first  glance.  for  the  Evans  Company,  does  not 

If  the  A.F.  Evans  Company,  a  deny  that  gentification  in  the  Ten- 
developer,  gets  its  way,  the  lot  will  derloin  may  result  from  the  addition 
soon  be  converted  into  a  highrise,  of  Geary  Courtyeu-d. 
high-priced  apartment  complex,  a  "Any  construction  on  the  peri- 
prospect  that  is  provoking  fears  of  phery  of  the  Tenderloin  may  attract 
gentrification  among  many  neigh-  gentrification,"  he  says.  The  zoning 
borhood  residents.  compromise    probably  encourages 

The  project,  called  "Geary  Court-  that." 
yard,"  will  stand  14  stories  high  and  gut  McMahon  says  he  is  proud  of 
contain  135,000  square  feet.  Of  its  the  proposal  by  this  company  to  set 
165  apartments,  122  will  be  studios  aside  20  percent  of  the  units  for  low- 
and  "junior  one-bedrooms"  — most  and  moderate-income  people, 
of  them  smaller  than  500  square  Peggy  Kranz.  another  NOMPC 
feet— and  43  will  be  one-bedrooms,  board  member  who  was  active  in  the 
Eighty  percent  of  these  units  will  rezoning  effort  has  lived  on  Geary 
be  rented  at  market  rates  of  $795  to  Street  for  the  past  eight  years  and  is 
$965  per  month  while  20  percent  will  dismayed  by  the  ever-spiralling 
be  set  aside  for  "low-income"  and  rents  in  the  area.  She  sees  develop- 
"moderate-income"  residents,  who  ment  like  the  Evans  project  as  being 
will  pay  from  $472  to  $675.  pg^t  of  the  problem. 

The  steep  rents  and  towering  "We  need  housing  that  people  can 
height  of  the  project  has  provoked  afford,  not  housing  that  is  going  to 
neighborhood  opposition.  Last  p^gh  surrounding  rents  up  even 
month,  the  North  of  Market  Planning  more.  Gentrification  continues  in  the 
Coalition  voted  to  oppose  the  project,  Tenderloin,"  frets  Kranz. 
saying  it  cannot  lend  its  support  four  years  ago,  the  Planning 
unless  the  rents  are  more  affordable  Coalition  presented  a  proposal  for 
to  area  residents.  new  Tenderloin  zoning  regulations  to 

"This  is  not  my  concept  of  afford-  the  City  Planning  Department.  The 
able  housing,"  said  Coalition  board  major  stipulation  of  the  plan  was  that 
member  Joe  Kauffman.  He  argues  the  Tenderloin  area  be  zoned  resi- 
that  most  Tenderloin  residents  on  dential  with  an  80-foot  height  limit. 


Janitors  Charge  Health  Dept. 
with  Dirty  Move 


-ofllA'- 


Hundreds  of  janitors  from  Local  87  picketed  outside  the  city  health  depart- 
ment last  month,  protesting  the  loss  of  jobs  to  a  non-union  contractor.  The 
department  recently  changed  to  a  new  janitorial  contractor  who  fired  three 
long-time  union  workers.  The  union  has  filed  a  complaint  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  plans  to  keep  100  pickets  a  day  outside  the 
building  until  a  change  is  made.  ^^^^^  ^-^^^.^ 


The  Coalition  won  the  residential 
request,  but  in  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  area,  130-foot  heights 
were  allowed. 

The  Evans  project  falls  within  the 
130-foot  area,  which  is  bounded 
roughly  by  O'Farrell,  Leavenworth, 
Post  and  Taylor. 

"The  zoning  was  bad,"  contends 
Kauffman.  "We  tried  to  get  80  feet 
but  we  got  130  feet." 

The  city  is  now  conducting  an 
initial  environmental  review  of  the 
proposed  project  and  will  decide 


whether  or  not  a  full-scale  environ- 
mental impact  report  is  needed.  In 
any  case,  the  project  will  have  to 
gain  approval  from  the  Planning 
Commission,  including  two  "vari- 
ances"—one  for  having  one  less 
parking  place  than  is  normally  re- 
quired and  the  other  for  leaving  too 
little  space  between  the  rear  of  the 
building  and  the  property  line. 

Developer  Evans  hopes  to  gain  the 
necessary  approvals  in  time  to  break 
ground  on  the  project  somewhere 
between  April  and  June  of  next  year. 
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Thousands  Seek  to  Cross  Mekong 

Thai  Government  Closes  Door 
on  Refugees  from  Laos 


Ban  Vinai  refugee  camp  is  the  largest  camp  in  Thailand,  home  to  more  than 
40.000  hilltribes  people.  Some  have  been  there  almost  ten  years. 


by  Sara  Colm 

Alarmed  by  dramatic  increases  in 
the  number  of  Laotians  crossing 
the  Mekong  River  into  Thailand 
recently,  the  Thai  government  has 
launched  a  new  effort  to  deter  the 
refugees  from  entering  their  country. 

In  July,  Thai  officials  began  to 
screen  new  arrivals  at  the  border,  in 
the  presence  of  United  Nations 
workers,  to  determine  whether  they 
are  '  *  legitimate ' '  refugees  fleeing 
political  persecution  or  simply  "eco- 
nomic migrants"  seeking  better  op- 
portunities. 

Stories  from  the  Thai  press  of 
people  being  pushed  back  over  the 
border  and  even  shot  at  and  killed  by 
Thai  soldiers  have  been  reported  in 
The  New  York  Times  (2/19/85). 
United  Nations  High  Commission  for 
Refugees  spokesperson  Nicholas 
Von  Praag  acknowledged  the  stories 
but  said  that  none  had  been  sub- 
stantiated. 

"The  stories  followed  a  very  hefty 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  arrivals 
last  year,  an  increase  the  Thais  were 
not  keen  to  host,"  said  Van  Praag. 

With  Western  countries  accepting 
fewer  refugees  for  resettlement  in 
recent  years,  the  Thais  have  been 


worried  that  they  will  be  stuck  with 
large  numbers  of  people  with  no 
place  to  go. 

Since  the  new  screening  procedure 
began,  the  numbers  crossing  the 
border  have  dropped  ten-fold,  from 
1134  a  month  in  June  to  120  in  July. 

Von  Praag  told  The  Times  it  is  the 
economic  migrants  that  are  being 
dissuaded.  "Our  feeUng  is  that 
genuine  refugees  would  still  cross," 
he  said.  But  he  cautions  that  making 
it  to  a  Thai  refugee  camp  by  no 
means  insures  resettlement  abroad, 
due  to  stricter  resettlement  guide- 
lines adopted  in  recent  years  by 
Thailand  and  countries  accepting 
refugees. 

To  dampen  the  numbers  of  people 
fleeing  to  Thailand,  the  Thai  govern- 
ment in  1981  instituted  a  policy 
called  "Humane  Deterrence"— pla- 
cing people  in  uninviting,  '  "bare 
bones"  detention  centers  with  little 
possibility  of  resettlement  abroad. 

The  humane  deterrence  policy 
seemed  to  work  at  first  in  dis- 
couraging arrivals .  However,  in 
1984,  the  numbers  began  to  rise 
ag£iin,  peaking  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  as  more  than  a  thousand 
people  a  month  streeuned  across  the 
border. 

This  drastic  increase  is  attributed 


AARTI  COOPERATIVE 

Do  you  want  to: 

•  learn  how  to  live  with  SO  other  people  in  a  clean,  comfortable  cooperative 
residential  hotel  in  the  Tenderloin? 

•  build  a  friendly,  supportive,  democratic  community? 

•  learn  how  to  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  your  own  building? 

•  help  keep  and  improve  affordable  housing  in  the  Tenderloin? 
Can  you: 

•  live  respectfully  with  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  people? 

•  be  counted  on  to  volunteer  five  hours  a  week  working  for  the  tenants' 
cooperative? 

•  participate  in  meetings  without  talking  all  the  time  or  always  having  to  get 
your  own  way? 

Do  you  believe  that; 

•  Tenderloin  residents  can  work  together  democratically  to  control  their 
own  housing? 

•  you  can  learn  a  lot  from  other  people  like  yourself? 

•  you  can  work  with  others  like  yourself  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  lives? 

If  your  answer  to  these  questions  is  YES.  then  you  may  be  interested  in  living 
a(  the  Aarti  Cooperative,  391  Leavenworth.  For  more  information, 
call  776-2151 


From  the  mountains  of  Laos  to  the  sireels  of  the  Tenderloin.  Mien  hilllnbe 
people  struggle  with  new  life  in  America.  photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 


to  a  number  of  factors  — word  getting 
back  to  Laos  that  resettlement 
abroad  had  finally  resumed,  people 
fleeing  hard  economic  times  or  the 
draft  and  dissatisfaction  with  new 
taxation  and  tightened  restrictions 
on  cross-border  trade.  In  addition, 
there  were  a  number  of  former 
rightist  officials  who  fled  after  their 
release  from  various  re-education 
czunps. 

Ban  Na  Pho  Camp,  the  main 
detention  center  for  lowland  Lao,  is 
now  seriously  overcrowded.  While 
the  Thai's  new  screening  procedure 
may  stem  the  flow  of  new  arrivals, 


the  rapidly  decreasing  willingness  of 
Western  countries  to  accept  South- 
east Asian  refugees  keeps  the 
camps  packed. 

Only  9,000  Lao  were  accepted  for 
resettlement  abroad  last  year,  a 
fraction  of  the  20,000  arrivals,  nearly 
4,000  births  and  total  population  of 
86,000. 

This  leaves  a  fairly  dismal  picture 
for  those  remaining  in  the  camps, 
who  have  only  a  slim  hope  of  leaving 
these  austere  detention  centers.  For 
most,  the  option  of  returning  home 
to  their  country  is  not  a  viable  one  at 
this  time.  So  they  wait. 


Tribal  Mien  IVIiss  Old  Ways 


by  Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

Many  refugees"  hearts  aren't  en- 
tirely in  their  new  home  but 
instead  linger  on  memories  of  family 
and  friends  still  stranded  in  camps 
overseas. 

Yaocho  Saetem,  a  Lao  refugee 
from  the  Mien  hilltribe,  is  one  of 
many  who  is  separated  from  family 
members.  "Every  day  I  think  about 
my  cousin  in  the  camp  in  Thailand," 
he  says.  "He's  been  there  six  years 
waiting  to  go  somewhere." 

In  recent  years,  the  number  of 
refugees  leaving  Southeast  Asia  has 
dwindled  significantly  as  countries 
like  the  United  States  cut  back  on 
refugee  quotas.  Those  hilltribe  refu- 
gees from  rural  Laos  who  do  make  it 
have  had  an  especially  difficult  time 
getting  used  to  life  in  urban 
America,  which  is  a  stark  contrast  to 
their  semi-nomadic  farm  society 
back  home.  Learning  EngHsh,  for 
exEunple,  is  especially  formidable  to 
the  Mien,  who  do  not  have  a  written 
language  of  their  own  and  many  of 
whom  do  not  even  speak  or  write 
Lao. 

On  the  streets  of  the  Tenderloin, 
the  Mien  can  be  recognized  by  their 
colorful  traditional  dress.  The  wo- 
men wear  patterned  sarongs  and 


carry  their  children  in  a  sling  on  their 
backs.  The  older  women  wear  black 
turbans.  Colored  caps  with  bright 
red  pompoms  stitched  to  them  — red 
and  black  for  boys  and  blue  or  black 
for  girls  — are  worn  by  the  smaller 
children,  a  remnant  of  the  origins  of 
the  tribe  in  southern  China  2000 
years  ago. 

Saetem  has  been  in  the  United 
States  for  over  a  year  now.  He 
doesn't  wear  his  traditional  Mien 
garb  every  day  but  in  the  crowded 
Jones  Street  apartment  he  shares 
with  his  wife  and  six  children,  there 
are  some  reminders  of  his  mountain 
past. 

On  the  wall  hangs  a  small  shoulder 
pouch,  colorfully  embroidered  in  the 
Mien  style.  Back  home  it  was  a  bag 
to  carry  the  hunter's  kill.  Next  to  it  is 
a  brightly  decorated  saddle  cover  for 
a  pony  Yaocho  may  never  ride  again. 

Saetem  says  that  sometimes  he 
gets  cassette  tapes  from  his  cousin  in 
the  camps,  a  way  to  send  a  letter  for 
people  without  a  written  language. 
When  he  doesn't  get  news  for  a 
while  he  worries  that  maybe  his 
cousin  has  been  sent  back  to  Laos  or 
put  in  prison. 

"When  w<-  hear  his  voice,"  says 
Saetem,  "we  miss  the  family  very 
much." 
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in  short 


by  Frank  Zwirlein 

Hearing  on  MUNI  Fare  Hike 
Proposal 

The  next  public  hearing  regarding 
proposed  MUNI  fare  increases  is 
scheduled  for  November  12  at  2  p.m. 
in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  Cham- 
bers at  City  Hall.  Don  Feeser.  presi- 
dent of  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition,  is  among  thse  heading  the 
TL  campaign  against  the  fare  hike 
and  strongly  urges  all  concerned 
transit  riders  to  attend  the  hearing 
and  let  their  voices  be  heard. 

Behind  the  Awning 

TL  habitues  have  probably  noticed 
the  new  look  of  the  Sequoia  Hotel  at 
520  Jones,  provided  mostly  (from  the 
outside  at  least)  by  the  "new  wave" 
awning  with  its  hot  pink  designs  and 
lettering  that  surrounds  the  building 
and  the  spruced  up  lobby  area  where 
equally  "nfew  wave"  Sequoia  Hotel 
T-shirts  are  available.  It's  all  part  of 
a  mostly  cosmetic  $100,000  rehabili- 
tation of  the  building  undertaken  by 
new  owner  Adam  Sparks.  Many 
longtime  residents  of  the  hotel  are 
worried  that  along  with  the  new  look, 
Sparks  is  also  trying  to  move  in  new 
residents  who  are  willing  to  pay 
more  than  three  times  the  rent  some 
old  time  residents  are  paying. 
Sparks,  however,  vehemently  denies 
some  tenant  allegations  that  in  order 
to  accomodate  new  residents  he  has 
resorted  to  intimidating  older  ten- 
ants into  moving.  He  claims  the 
remodeling  job  is  simply  to  add  a 
little  zest  to  his  building  and  the 
neighborhood  and  he  hopes  other 
Tenderloin  hotel  owners  follow  his 
lead. 

Benefit  for  TL  Film 

"Both  Sides  of  the  Street,"  a 
documentary  work-in-progress  con- 
cerning life  in  the  Tenderloin  will  be 
the  beneficiary  of  a  gala  dinner  event 
to  be  held  in  the  Renaissance  Ball- 
room of  the  Ramada  Inn,  November 
22.  For  $75,  people  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  preview  the  com- 
pleted portion  of  the  film,  dine, 
dance  and  hob  nob  with  celebrities 
and  local  political  leaders.  Also 
benefiting  from  the  proceeds  £u-e  St. 
Anthony's  Clinic  and  the  Tenderloin 

Loans  for  Disabled 

The  state  of  California  has  estab- 
lished a  revolving  loan  fund  to  help 
physically  disabled  people  purchase 
special  equipment  they  need  to  find 
a  job.  Funds  may  be  applied  for 
through  the  Department  of  Rehabi- 
litation beginning  January  1.  1986. 
For  more  information,  call  771-7200 
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Recreation  Center.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able at  BASS  and  the  Recreation 
Center. 

Helping  Kids  Cross  the  Street 

Boedekker  Park,  a  hub  of  activity 
for  many  Tenderloin  children  and  a 
prospective  traffic  safety  trouble 
spot  has  been  targeted  by  the  Ten- 
derloin Childcare  Taskforce. 
Through  Project  20  of  the  Adult 
Probation  Office,  people  with  minor 
offenses  will  perform  community 
service  by  acting  as  crossing  guards 
outside  the  park.  The  plan  had  been 
put  on  hold  for  a  while  because  the 
task  force  could  not  get  liability 
insurance  coverage  for  the  proba- 
tioners, but  as  a  result  of  a  Hallo- 
ween traffic  safety  parade  October 
26,  the  Department  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  has  agreed  to  cover  the 
liability,  giving  the  project  the 
go-ahead. 

New  Plans  for  Market  Street 

The  city's  plan  for  development  on 
Market  Street  between  Fifth  and 
Ninth  Streets  will  be  discussed 
November  13  at  10  am  in  the  Lurie 
Room  of  the  Main  Library  at 
McAUister  and  Larkin  streets. 

This  plan  is  the  city's  response  to 
efforts  by  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  and  Supervisor 
Nancy  Walker  to  rezone  this  area  to 
restrict  commercial  and  highrise 
expansion  from  the  Financial  Dis- 
trict. 

Speakers  at  the  meeting,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  coalition,  the  South 
of  Market  Alliance,  and  the  Market 
Street  Development  Project,  will 
include  Walker  and  George  Williams 
from  the  Planning  D'epartment. 

Christmas  Camp  for  Seniors 

The  fifth  annua!  "Christmas  Camp 
for  Seniors"  brings  together  other- 
wise isolated  seniors  so  they  don't 
have  to  spend  the  holiday  alone. 
Volunteers  are  needed  for  every- 
thing from  gift  wrapping  to  plan- 
ning. If  you  are  interested  in 
helping,  contact  885-4104. 

Lafayette  Diner  Reopens 

A  favorite  Tenderloin  diner,  the 
Lafayette  Coffee  Shop  on  Hyde 
Street  will  reopen  in  early  Decem- 
ber, according  to  Jack  Chow,  owner. 

It  had  closed  for  several  months  due 
to  a  fire  in  the  hotel  above. 


Coalition  Hosts 

Turkey  Day  Open  House 
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The  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coahtion  will  hold  a  special 
Thanksgiving  Open  House  for  mem- 
bers and  other  Tenderloin  residents 
on  Monday,  November  25  from  4  to  7 
p.m.  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel.  366  Eddy 
Street. 

This  multicultural  event,  featuring 
free  Thanksgiving  refreshments  and 
music  from  several  countries  is 
meant  to  celebrate  the  diversity  of 
the  Tenderloin.  "This  is  a  chance  to 
meet  other  neighbors  while  sampling 
new  treats  such  as  Cambodian 
turkey  salad  and  enjoying  musical 
entertainment  from  several  cul- 
tures!" says  Coalition  staffer  Heidi 
Swarts. 

Coalition  President  Don  Feeser 
reports  that  the  group  has  embarked 


on  some  ambitious  new  efforts  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  neigh- 
borhood. Its  Membership  Committee 
has  launched  a  membership  drive 
which  it  is  kicking  off  with  the 
Thanksgiving  Open  House.  A  newly- 
revived  Housing  Committee  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  11:00  a.m.  at 
the  Herald  Hotel  to  plan  a  tenant 
education  campaign.  And  the  Cadil- 
lac Hotel  was  jam  packed  with 
seniors  at  a  recent  forum  on  the 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program 
organized  by  a  new  Senior  Action 
Committee. 

New  staff  organizers  Heidi  Swarts 
and  Sokchea  Tea  encourage  all  those 
interested  in  joining  the  Coalition  or 
working  on  a  committee  to  call 
474-2164  or  drop  by  295  Eddy  Street. 


Union  Drive  at  Ramada 


The  clock  has  started  ticking  for 
Local  2,  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
workers  union  and  their  organizing 
drive  at  the  Ramada  Renaissance 
Hotel. 

On  October  21,  Ramada  manage- 
ment posted  notices  about  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  set- 
tlement between  the  union  and  the 
hotel  (see  Tenderloin  Times,  Oct.  85} 
after  four  weeks  of  translating  it  into 


Spanish,  Chinese,  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian. 

The  union  now  must  wait  out  a 
60-day  compliance  period  which 
extends  until  Dec.  21  before  it  can 
begin  collecting  union  authorization 
cards,  indicating  workers'  support 
for  a  union  election.  They  wiU  have 
until  April  1,  1986  to  gather  suf- 
ficient signatures  to  file  for  a  union 
election. 


Bush  St.  Women  Alarmed  by  Attacks 


by  Nguyen  Huii  Liem 

Residents  in  the  upper  Tenderloin 
are  watching  out  for  a  man  who 
in  the  last  six  weeks  has  attacked 
four  women  at  the  doors  of  their 
apartments  in  the  Bush/Powell  area. 

The  victims  of  the  attempted  rapes 
—  all  of  which  were  unsuccessful  — 
have  all  been  Asian  women  who 
were  followed  home  from  work  by 
the  attacker  in  the  late  afternoon  or 
early  evening. 

Police  do  not  have  a  suspect  yet. 
The  attacker  is  described  as  a  tall, 
thin,  white  male,  28-35  years  old, 
with  olive-colored  skin  and  dark 
hair  which  is  gray  at  the  temples. 

Neighborhood  residents  had  their 
own  flyers  describing  the  attacker 
drawn  up  in  Asian  languages  and 
posted  along  Bush  Street  and  are 
taking  care  not  to  go  out  alone  at 

New  Hearing  on 
Hotel  Room  Inspections 


night.  Bush  Street  resident  Cathy 
Joyce,  who  had  the  flyers  translated, 
explained:  "We  were  concerned  that 
even  though  the  incidents  had  been 
covered  on  radio  and  T.V.,  many 
Asian  women  were  not  receiving 
warnings  in  their  own  language." 

Bouakham  Saycocie,  a  Lao  woman 
living  on  Bush  Street,  says  she 
worries  about  her  grown  daughters 
coming  home  late  from  work.  "What 
can  we  do?"  she  asks.  "I'm  scared." 

Inspector  Gary  Lemos  of  the  Sex 
Crime  Division  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment recommends  that  women  living 
on  Bush  Street  take  precautionary 
measures  such  as  having  their  keys 
in  their  hands  as  they  approach  their 
front  door.  If  they  see  anyone 
suspicious  around  they  shouldn't 
enter  but  should  instead  go  to  a ' 
nearby  store  and  call  the  police  at 
911. 


Strong  criticisms  of  the  health 
department '  s  policy  of  inspecting 
residential  hotel  rooms  will  be  aired 
at  a  public  hearing  held  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  Health  Committee 
November  14  at  11  am  in  Room  228 
at  City  Hall. 

Under  discussion  will  be  proposed 
legislation  that  would  require  inspec- 
tors to  get  a  warrant  or  have  the 
tenant's  consent  before  entering  a 
room. 

In  addition,  according  to  legal  aid 
attorney  Paul  Wartelle,  one  of  the 


legislation's  authors;  the  issuance  of 
a  hotel's  certificate  of  sanitation 
would  not  depend  on  the  condition  of 
individual  units.  "So  if  a  room  is 
cited,  the  certificate  won't  be  with- 
held and  thus  there  won't  be  that 
incentive  for  landlords  to  evict," 
explained  Wartelle. 

In  a  related  development,  Anglo 
Hotel  landlord  Nick  Patel  has  with- 
drawn the  threatened  eviction  of 
resident  Joseph  Kerrigan  whose 
plight  the  Times  focused  on  in  a 
story  last  month. 


YIVICA:  A  Great  Place  for  Kids 


The  Central  YMCA  offers  Ten- 
derloin school  kids  an  alternative  to 
the  streets,  with  an  After  School 
Program  offering  a  full  roster  of 
activities.  Children  7-12  can  partici- 
pate in  swimming,  ping  pong  and 
arts  and  crafts  among  many  other 
activities.  There  are  also  academic 
services  such  as  tutoring,  and 
instruction  in  English  and  Mandarin. 
The  "Y"  also  offers  a  teen  program 
including  sports  and  recreation  and  a 
photo  club.  The  program  will  conti- 
nue through  June,  and  membership 
fees  are  $15  for  one  child,  $22  for 
two,  $30  for  three,  and  $35  for  four 
children  (partial  subsidies  are  avail- 
able for  qualifying  families).  Call 


885-0460  for  locations  (220  Golden 
Gate  or  309  Turk)  and  a  full  list  and 
schedule  of  activities. 

sssssssssssssssssssssssssssss 

Help  get  out  the 
word! 

Volunteers  needed 
to  distribute  the 
Times  door  to  door. 

Call  776-0700. 
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Bustling  Park 

continued  from  page  1 


Park  recreation  director  Keith  Grier. 

interaction  between  young  children 
of  different  races.  "They  all  get 
along  really  well.  There's  no  dis- 
crimination," she  said. 

Inter-racial  harmony  at  the  park  is 
one  of  the  reasons  park  director 
Grier  has  overcome  his  initial 
reluctance  about  coming  into  what 
he  had  heard  was  the  "armpit  of  San 
Francisco. ' '  He  now  wants  to 
continue  working  here  as  long  as  he 
can. 

"Most  parks  are  used  mostly  by 
one  race, ' '  said  Grier,  who  has 
worked  in  city  parks  for  13  years. 
"But  here  you  have  all  kinds  of 
cultures  working  together,  especially 
the  kids.  They're  learning  to  be  more 
tolerant.  When  they're  older,  maybe 
they  will  be  more  understanding." 

"When  we  first  arrived  (in  the 
Tenderloin)  there  was  no  place  for 
the  children  to  go.  They  were  very 
miserable,"  recalls  Yaocho  Saetem, 
a  Laotian  father  of  six.  Now  he  tedtes 
three  of  his  children  to  the  park 
almost  daily.  "They  like  the  slide 
and  climbing  on  the  frame.  They 
can't  wait  to  go  each  day." 

Mrs.  David  Field,  "past  40,"  said 
she  comes  to  the  park  regularly  to 
'  'study  the  whole  thing  £md  enjoy  the 
children."  She's  pleased  the  police 
"seem  to  know  how  to  relate  to 
people"  and  is  surprised  that  she 
has  not  yet  observed  any  serious 
injuries  to  children  playing. 

'  'There  have  been  a  few  times  that 
I've  been  worried  about  a  few 
weirdos  who  might  do  harm  to 
children,  but  I  haven't  seen  anything 
yet,"  she  said. 

Grier  and  beat  officer  Kevin 
Venters  report  that  there  has  been 
one  arrest  for  child  molestation  since 
the  park  opened,  and  three  or  four 
times  people  have  been  told  to  leave. 

Antonia  Manor  resident  j£unes 
Pratt.  61 ,  said  that  the  park  is  a  great 
place  for  him  to  visit  with  his  friends. 
But  he  is  annoyed  that  some  of  them 
have  had  problems  with  the  police 
for  drinking  alcohol.  "I  don't  think 
you  should  go  to  jail  for  just  sitting 
and  drinking  wine.  You  still  have  a 
right  to  exist.  There  is  a  first  amend- 
ment," he  insisted. 

Venters  acknowledged  that  most 
of  the  arrests  at  the  park  have  been 
for  public  drinking,  which  the  city 
has  been  determined  to  discourage. 

Gays  gathering  regularly  by  the 
Ellis  Street  entrance  are  another 


concern  to  officers  patrolling  the 
park.  "There's  been  a  lot  of  petting 
and  kissing  and  other  behavior  that 
is  not  necessarily  criminal  but  still  is 
not  appropriate  for  children  to 
observe,"  stated  Venters.  Grier  seiid 
that  he  has  asked  this  group  to  avoid 
flagrant  sexual  behavior,  but  other- 
wise has  had  little  trouble  with  them. 

Jhe  gays  in  turn  sharply  criticized 
the  police  for  alleged  harrassment. 
"They  come  through  here  with  an 
attitude,"  complained  Cal  Holiday. 
'  'They  tell  you  not  to  sit  here  on  the 
brick  wall  and  that  we  can't  play  a 
radio.  One  officer  came  with  a  chain, 
trying  to  scare  us,  asking  'Whose 
radio?'  And  they  tell  us  not  to  lay  on 
the  grass  even  if  we're  not  sleeping. 
If  this  is  a  park,  why  can't  you  play  a 
radio  or  sit  wherever  you  want?  We 
keep  this  area  clean." 

Occasional  conflict  over  use  of  the 
basketball  court,  especially  between 
Blacks  and  Cambodians,  has  been 
emother  problem.  But  Grier  believes 
that  he  has  helped  the  two  groups 
work  out  an  agreeable  arrangement. 


Vietnamese  children  packed  the  park  to  celebrate  "Mid-Autumn  Festival." 
The  park  is  used  for  everything  from  festivals  to  concerts  to  marches. 

photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 
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Shooting  hoops  at  Boeddeker  Park. 

The  Black  players,  who  are  largely 
older,  have  agreed  to  turn  over  the 
court  to  the  young  Cambodians  in 
the  late  afternoon,  when  they  get  out 
of  school. 

One  incident  in  late  September, 
which  involved  a  Cambodian  report- 
edly kicking  a  Black's  basketball 
over  the  fence  and  a  Black  landing  a 
punch  to  the  head  of  the  Cambodian, 
almost  turned  into  a  small-scale  riot. 

Friends  of  the  combatants  had 
already  intervened  and  stopped  the 
brief  fight  when  three  squad  cars 
arrived  and  pohce  arrested  a  Black 
man  for  public  drunkenness  and 
shouting  anti-Asian  racial  slurs. 

An  angry  crowd  of  about  forty 
Blacks  soon  gathered  and  shouted 


weuTiings  at  officers  trying  to  force 
the  man,  who  was  resisting,  into  a 
police  car.  Once  subdued  and  taken 
off,  the  crowd  broke  up. 

"People  at  work  sort  of  scared  me 
when  I  first  came  down  here."  Grier 
said.  "I  though  there  would  be  a  lot 
of  gun-toting  and  violence.  But  they 
were  wrong.  Nothing  serious  has 
happened.  There's  a  real  community 
here,  and  they  take  care  of  the 
park." 

Grier  also  credits  a  positive  police 
presence  for  establishing  a  relatively 
crime-free  atmosphere  in  the  park. 
Venters  said  that  officers  have 
recently  been  less  visible  at  the  park 
because  they  have  been  called  away 
to  cover  near-by  union  strikes.  Their 
regular  two-hour  shifts  should  be 
re-established  soon,  he  said. 

Undercover  cops  also  frequently 
keep  an  eye  on  the  park.  "The  drug 
dealers  know  who  we  are  and  we 
know  who  they  are,  so  that  hasn't 
been  a  problem,"  Venters  said. 

Most  people  seem  to  think  that  the 
worst  aspect  of  the  park  is  that  it's 
too  crowded.  Khengh  Bun.  13,  told 
the  Times  that  he  always  has  to  keep 
a  close  eye  on  his  young  brother  to 
avoid  injuries  in  all  the  congestion. 

Tim  Lillyquist,  assistant  to  the 
park  department's  general  manager, 
said,  "We're  pleased  with  the  park. 
The  main  problem  is  that  so  many 


people  are  there." 

"It  has  surpassed  even  my  expec- 
tations," concluded  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  board  member 
Richard  Livingston.  He  helped  lead 
the  six-year  campaign  for  the  park, 
which  he  says  is  the  first  in  the 
history  of  the  Tenderloin.  '  'The 
different  areas  of  the  park  are  really 
being  used  by  everyone  we  hoped 
would  use  them." 

"This  park  shows  that  even  in  the 
core  of  cities,  activists  can  make 
drastic  changes  in  the  landscape. 
There's  no  way  this  park  would  ever 
have  happened  if  it  had  not  been  for 
so  many  people  pushing  for  it," 
asserted  Livingston,  who  is  now 
pressing  for  more  recreational  space 
in  the  Tenderloin. 

Grier  said  that  the  building  next 
door,  which  should  be  open  by 
mid-Spring,  will  include  space  for 
ping-pong,  cooking  classes  and 
meetings. 

A  state  garage  on  Ellis  Street  is 
also  under  consideration  for  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  faciUties.  "The 
need  for  more  park  space  in  the 
Tenderloin  is  obvious,"  commented 
Lillyquist. 

But  Livingston  wants  more  than 
just  the  Ellis  Street  site.  He  wants  a 
full-scale  gymnasium  and  a  "real 
Manhattan-style  asphalt  play- 
ground." 


Children  of  all  races  and  cultures  romp  at  Boeddeker  Park. 


the  many  facets  of  a  recreation  director's  job:  Grier  patches  up  a  casuallty  of 
the  basketball  court.  Photo:  Sara  Colm 
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New  Rules  for 
Disability 

by  Myra  Van  Aerts 

If  you  lost  your  Social  Security 
Disability  benefits  during  the 
last  few  years  or  applied  and  were 
turned  down,  you  may  have  heard 
that  the  rule  of  thumb  for  eligibility 
was  that  if  you  were  well  enough  to 
walk  to  the  office  to  apply,  you  were 
well  enough  not  to  need  it.  Now, 
however,  the  rules  have  changed. 
You  might  find  it  easier  to  qualify  for 
benefits  under  new  eligibility  stan- 
dards. 

Beginning  in  1980,  as  part  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  cutbacks  in 
social  programs,  thousands  of  people 
were  dropped  from  Social  Security 
Disability  Insurance  and  others  who 
applied  for  the  first  time  were 
denied.  As  a  result  of  these  cut- 
backs, people  died,  committed  sui- 
cide, went  onto  the  streets  or  became 
dependent  on  their  families. 

A  huge  public  outcry  led  to  action 
by  Congress  and  last  year,  the  Social 
Security  Disability  Benefits  Reform 
Act  was  passed.  As  is  often  the  case, 
the  plight  of  the  disabled  who  had 
lost  their  benefits  got  a  lot  of  press 
attention,  and  rightly  so.  But  word  of 
the  new  Reform  Act  that  was  passed 
to  redress  the  wrongs  didn't  get  the 
same  attention  and  less  than  half  the 
people  affected  by  the  law  have 
reapplied. 

Social  Security  will  now  review  the 
claims  of  people  who  had  benefits 


terminated  or  applications  denied 
and  they  will  use  new  standards  of 
eligiblity. 

If  you  lost  your  benefits  during  the 
cutback,  Social  Security  must  now 
demonstrate  that  your  condition  has 
actually  improved  or  reinstate  you.  If 
you  were  a  first-time  applicant, 
Social  Security  will  use  less  stringent 
standards  for  qualification. 

For  example,  older  people  fre- 
quently have  chronic  conditions  such 
as  high  blood  pressure,  arthritis, 
heart  trouble  and  poor  vision.  Con- 
sidered separately,  each  illness  does 
not  meet  Social  Security's  strict 
standard  for  disability  but  when  con- 
sidered together  they  may  well 
prevent  someone  from  working. 
Social  Security  must  now  consider 
the  effect  of  multiple  disabilities 
when  weighing  someone's  ability  to 
work.  (Another  change  is  that  sub- 
jective evidence  such  as  the  degree 
of  pain  must  also  be  considered.) 

Be  aware,  however,  that  Social 
Security  won't  automatically  review 
your  previous  application  or  termi- 
nation. You  must  ask  them  to  review 
your  case. 

Many  people  who  were  denied 
benefits  in  the  past,  may  now  qualify 
under  the  new  rules.  If  you  lost  your 
Social  Security  Disability  benefits  or 
your  application  for  them  was 
denied,  you  should  consider  asking 
your  local  Social  Security  office  to 
review  your  case.  You  have  nothing 
to  lose  and  quite  a  bit  to  gain. 
{This  article  was  prepared  by  Legal 
Assistance  to  the  Elderly,  333 
Valencia  Street,  San  Francisco.  LAE 
provides  free  legal  services  to 
residents  of  San  Francisco  who  are 
58  or  over.  For  more  information  call 
861-4444.) 


Proposed  New  Rules  for 
General  Assistance  Spark 
Controversy,  Anger 


by  Polly  Leider 

A confrontation  is  brewing  over 
proposals  by  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS) 
for  wholesale  changes  in  the  city's 
General  Assistance  (GA)  welfare 
program. 

The  thrust  of  the  proposed 
changes  is  to  impose  stricter  require- 
ments on  applicants  and  harsher 
penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with 
department  regulations. 

"It's  going  to  turn  a  lot  of  people 
out  into  the  streets,"  says  Sandy 
Weiner  of  the  General  Assistance 
Advocacy  Project  (GAAP).  "The 
barriers  they  are  putting  up  are 
making  it  very  difficult  for  people  to 
survive." 

Several  of  the  proposed  changes 
have  been  singled  out  by  critics  as 
being  particularly  onerous.  They 
include: 

•  Cutting  off  aid  for  one  month  to 
clients  who  fail  to  comply  with 
regulations.  Currently,  there  is  a 
two-week  penalty  period. 

•  Requiring  unsuccessful  appli- 
cants to  wait  one  month  before  they 
can  reapply .  Currently ,  rejected 
applicants  may  reapply  immediately. 

•  Requiring  that  100  percent, 
rather  than  the  current  70  percent,  of 
a  client's  job  searches  be  verifiable 
by  contacting  the  employer. 

•  Requiring  recipients  who  have 
received  overpayments  to  repay  the 
city  out  of  their  checks  at  a  rate  of  40 
percent  per  check,  rather  than  the 
current  10  percent. 

•  Requiring  applicants  to  obtain  a 
Social  Security  card  within  90  days. 

Judy  Schutzman,  DSS  director  of 
planning  and  budget,  said  the 
changes  were  proposed  in  "an  effort 
to  balance  the  program  and  to  make 
it  easier  for  program  workers  to 


determine  the  eligibility  of  appli- 
cants." 

She  added  that  the  penalty  periods 
were  lengthening  because  "it's  diffi- 
cult administratively  to  discontinue  a 
client  for  only  14  days  — we  don't 
have  time  to  move  all  our  paperwork 
around." 

Welfare  advocate  Weiner  says 
that  even  now,  each  month  500 
people  are  turned  down  for  GA  and 
400  to  500  are  discontinued.  She 
fears  that  if  the  proposed  changes  go 
into  effect,  a  far  greater  number  will 
be  discontinued  and  more  people  will 
head  for  the  city's  overflowing 
homeless  shelters. 

One  current  GA  recipient  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified  also  pre- 
dicted that  the  new  rules  would  make 
life  tough.  He  was  recently  cut  off  for 
two  weeks  because  of  a  misunder- 
standing in  the  regulations.  If  the 
same  thing  happened  under  the  new 
plan,  he  would  be  off  for  a  month. 

"What  are  you  supposed  to  do  for 
a  whole  month,  move  in  with  the 
homeless?"  he  asked. 

Mark  Aaronson,  an  attorney  with 
the  Lawyers'  Committee  on  Urban 
Affairs  has  sued  the  city  in  the  past 
over  problems  in  the  GA  program. 
"Whenever  the  city  has  tight 
budget,  it  clamps  down  on  GA," 
Aaronson  says,  arguing  that  if  the 
proposed  changes  are  approved, 
"there  will  be  more  people  without 
any  form  of  public  assistance." 

Tenderloin  service  providers  have 
also  voiced  concern  over  the  pro- 
posed changes.  Sister  Linda,  a  team 
leader  at  the  rehabilitation  unit  at  St. 
Anthony's  says  the  new  rules  will 
mean  "more  people  in  need  of 
shelter. ' '  She  says  being  cut  off  for  a 
month  "means  being  without  hous- 
ing or  without  food.  Rules  have  to  be 
just  and  they  have  to  bend  for 
people." 


Rolling  Clinic 
Counsels  Women 


photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 

Legal  Action  for  Women  plans  to  use  the  Martin  Luther  King  Peacemobile  in 
front  of  the  Cadillac  Hotel  at  Eddy  and  Leavenworth  Streets  from  6-8  p.m.  on 
the  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each  month  to  provide  support  and  legal 
advice  to  women,  especially  victims  of  violence.  Free  childcare  will  be 
provided  on  the  bus  and  lawyers  will  be  there  for  free  consultation.  For  more 
information  or  to  set  up  an  appointment  call  558-9628. 


Getting  General  Assistance: 
The  First  Step 

by  General  Assistance  Advocacy  Project 


The  General  Assistance  Advocacy 
Project  {GAAP)  operates  a  clinic 
designed  to  assist  clients  who  have 
been  denied  or  discontinued  from 
General  Assistance  {GA)  benefits. 
Beginning  this  month,  GAAP  volun- 
teers will  write  an  occasional  column 
for  The  Times  outlining  how  to  get 
on  GA  and  describing  some  of  the 
most  frequent  problems  people  face 
in  applying  for  it. 

Many  residents  of  the  Tenderloin 
are  eligible  for  General  Assis- 
tance (GA)  benefits.  However,  at- 
tempting to  satisfy  GA's  require- 
ments is  often  a  nightmare.  The 
General  Assistance  Advocacy  Project 
(GAAP),  would  like  to  share  infor- 
mation we  have  compiled  to  help 
make  the  process  smoother  and 
save  you  from  an  unnecessary  denial 
or  discontinuance. 

The  first  step  in  the  GA  process  is 
to  make  the  inititil  application  by 
going  to  the  GA  office  (1680  Mission) 
early  in  the  morning.  Plan  to  spend 
most  of  the  day  going  through  the 
process.  People  not  seen  that  day 
must  be  provided  with  a  hotel  room 
for  the  night. 

You  should  be  prepared  to  provide 
the  following: 

1)  Information  on  your  residency. 
Although  you  will  be  asked  about 
your  residence,  currently  you  cannot 
be  denied  aid  even  if  you  just  arrived 
in  the  city.  All  you  have  to  do  is  be 
present  and  say  that  you  plan  to  stay 
in  San  Francisco.  An  address  of  a 
social  service  agency  can  be  used  if 
you    don't    one    (i.e.  Hospitality 


House). 

2)  Identification.  At  the  first  ap- 
pointment, temporary  ID  is  suffi- 
cient. The  easiest  way  to  obtain 
temporary  ID  is  by  getting  a  card 
from  the  Employment  Development 
Department  (Turk  and  Franklin)  and 
a  letter  of  referral  from  a  social 
service  agency  (Hospitality  House, 
Episcopal  Sanctuary,  Glide  Memo- 
rial Church).  Within  90  days  you  will 
have  to  obtain  either  a  C^fomia  ID 
or  a  California  driver's  license  from 
the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  (if 
you  have  never  been  on  GA  before, 
your  90  days  will  be  shortened  by  the 
number  of  days  that  you  received 
benefits  before). 

3)  Information  on  past  means  of 
support.  This  is  another  area  about 
which  you  will  be  questioned.  The 
worker  will  try  to  determine  how  you 
earned  a  living  in  the  past  and  why 
your  situation  changed.  People  are 
rarely  denied  benefits  based  on  their 
answers  to  these  questions  unless  it 
is  determined  that  you  left  your  job 
"without  good  cause"  or  were  fired 
by  your  employer  "for  good  cause." 
In  those  cases,  you  can  be  denied  aid 
for  45  days  after  the  date  of  your 
termination.  Call  GAAP  at  928-8191 
if  this  happens  to  you. 

If  you  meet  the  above  require- 
ments, GA  will  find  that  you  are 
"presumptively  eligible"  and  you 
will  receive  "in-kind  aid"  (food, 
shelter  and  bus  tokens)  for  two 
weeks.  The  next  colimin  will  cover 
the  "carrying  appointment"  where 
the  final  determination  of  eligibility 
is  mode 


EVENTS/ARTS   

New  Gallery  Showcases  Local  Artists 


Teriijerl 
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by  Polly  Leider 

The  Hatley  Martin  Gallery  is  a 
new,  welcome  addition  to  the 
San  Francisco  art  world.  Located  at 
41  Powell  Street,  just  above  Burger 
King,  it  is  spacious  and  airy,  a  far  cry 
from  the  cramped,  crowded  space  of 
many  San  Francisco  galleries. 

Hatley  Martin  specializes  in  Bay 
Area  artists,  both  established  and 
new.  Manager  Maureen  Martin  says 
she  hopes  to  "survive  and  grow 
representing  Bay  Area  artists  and  to 
include  all  of  the  community." 

According  to  Martin,  owner  Doro- 
thy Hatley  "built  this  business  up 
with  her  own  sweat.  People  off  the 
street  know  her  on  a  first  name . 
basis.  She's  the  most  real  person 
I've  ever  met  in  my  life." 

The  current  show,  which  opened 
on  Oct.  4  and  will  run  until  Nov.  10, 
features  Doris  Boris  Bennan,  Leo- 
nard Moore,  Walderoar  Radtke,  Jack 
Richard,  Carol  Standefer,  and  Lor- 
raine Vail  — all  local  artists.  The 
styles  vary  tremendously,  from  the 
regular,  patterned  designs  of  Jack 
Richard,  to  the  vivid,  bulky  polyester 
sculptures  of  Lorraine  Vail. 

A  highlight  of  the  show  is  the 
video  room,  designed  by  Waldemar 
Radtke.  The  entrance  is  marked  by  a 
beat-up,  black-and-white  Zenith  tel- 
evision sitting  on  the  floor,  silent  and 
unfocused.  Through  the  doorway  is  a 
small,  oddly  shaped  room  with 
cement  and  plywood  walls.  Nestled 
into  pipe  structures  along  the  walls 
and  ceiling  are  some  31  TVs  of 
varying  sizes  and  shapes.  Some 
screens  are  frozen  on  one  frame, 
some  have  jiggling,  unfocused  pic- 
tures while  others  are  tuned  to  game 
shows,  the  news,  commercials,  etc. 
The  sound  is  off  on  all  sets  but  one, 
which  supplies  a  steady,  relentless 
TV  patter. 

Hot  Jazz, 
Cool  Verse 
at  Cadillac 

by  John  Ross 

The  fusing  of  the  two  hveliest 
Euts  — Jazz  and  Poetry— trans- 
fixed a  Tenderloin  audience  Sunday 
eve  October  13th  at  the  Cadillac 
Hotel's  Recdity  Arts  Workshop.  For 
two  seamless  sets,  poets  Q.R.  Hand 
and  Reggie  Lockett  combined  their 
mojo  with  that  of  the  magical  reed 
player  Lewis  Jordan.  The  trio  wove  a 
sound  and  word  collage  that  bounced 
from  bebop  to  the  voices  of  the  Indian 
Nations  to  the  recollections  of 
Raymond  Reed  from  Kitsap  County, 
Washington . 

At  one  poignant  point  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, Jordan  picked  up  a  guitar 
to  back  Hand,  a  tall  and  elegant 
veteran  of  the  San  Francisco  Poetry 
Wars,  with  a  resonant  voice  that  can 
move  the  roof,  as  he  told  the  tale  of 
Reed,  a  16th  Street  hotel  resident 
caught  up  in  the  crush  of  life.  When 
Hand  slowburned  passages  of  a 
North  Mission  News  interview  with 
Reed  that  read  "i'm  on  welfare 
and/my  social  worker  said/you  have 
to  eat  less/cause  I  can't  change 
it/it's  beyond  me/and  my  job"  and 
"if  i'm  smiUng/i'm  lying/to  my  own 
heart,"  it  was  the  deepest  blues. 

Jordan,  the  reedist  with  United 
Front,  the  city's  stellar  avant-garde 
jazz  ensemble,  rapped  and  rolled  out 
the  poetics,  alternating  horn  and 
voice  on  a  bumptuous  salute  to  the 
legendary  Rahsaan  Roland  Kirck. 
And  Reggie  Lockett,  a  silver- 
tongued  black  bard,  howled  choruses 
about   werewolves   and  Sunday 


The  show  offers  much  to  look  at,  in 
a  good  variety  of  styles  and  media, 
from  video  to  marble,  from  delicate 


to  grotesque.  These  artists  perceive 
themselves  as  part  of  a  West  Coast 
Renaissance.    Hatley    and  Martin 


hope  to  make  this  gallery  world 
famous.  With  this,  their  first  show, 
they  are  off  to  a  promising  start. 


Owner  Dorothy  Hatley  and  manager  Maureen  Martin  in  their  hot  new  gallery  overlooking  Powell  and  Market- 
photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 

Sterling  Performance  by  EX  I  Theater 

Actor's  Nightmare  Rouses  Noontime  Crowd 

by  Frank  Zwirlein 


Mild-mannerd  George  Spelvin,  an 
accountant  sporting  thick  spec- 
tacles, is  more  than  slightly  confused 
upon  suddenly  finding  himself  on  a 
theater  stage,  with  a  stage  manager 
eagerly  prepping  him  for  a  per- 
formance of  Noel  Coward's  "Private 
Lives. ' '  In  a  daze,  George  soon 
catches  onto  the  fact  that  somehow 
it's  he  that's  supposed  to  play  the 
lead. 

Other  actors  deliver  their  lines, 
cueing  George  to  his,  but  he  stares 
blankly  into  the  audience,  humiliated 
and  embarassed.  George  is  an  ac- 
countant, after  all,  and  does  not 
understand  why  he  is  expected  to 
recite  the  leading  man's  lines  in 
"Private  Lives." 

So  it  goes  for  George,  portrayed 
admirably  by  Dan  Higgins  in  the 
EXITheatre's  latest  production, 
"The  Actor's  Nightmare,"  which 
played  to  lunchtime  crowds  on  three 
Wednesdays  last  month. 

While  George  is  trapped  on  the  set 
of  '  'Private  Lives, ' '  Kathleen  Young, 

church  services  on  the  boulevards  of 
East  Oakland,  Calif. 

The  brew  of  jazz  and  poetry  is  a 
San  Francisco  concoction  with  roots 
that  dig  deep  in  the  Beat  Generation. 
Poetry  &  Jazz  Jams  were  state  of  the 
art  in  the  North  Beach  of  the  late 
'50's,  where  literary  luminaries  like 
Lawrence  Ferlinghetti  and  the  late 
Kenneth  Rexroth  and  Patchen  often 
gigged  with  class  beboppers  like 
Brew  Moore  at  celebrated  Beatnik 
boites  such  as  The  Place  and  The 
Cellar  that  survive  only  in  nostalgia. 

Maybe  it's  the  temper  of  the  times 
that  seems  more  and  more  like  the 
straitlaced  Cold  War  '50's  but  Hand 
and  Reality  Arts  Workshop's  Richard 
Livingston  have  been  huddUng  about 
a  regular  once-a-month  jazz  and 
poetry  session  at  the  Cadillac  venue. 
More  power  to  them.  Jazz  and  poetry 
is  a  marriage  whose  time  has  come. 
Again. 


as  S£u-ah  Siddons,  works  her  lines  for 
the  most  possible  laughs.  In  so 
doing,  she  delive'-s  a  hilariously 
melodramatic  performance  as  a 
glamorous  leading  lady  able  to 
remain  in  character  while  trying  to 
clue  George  in  to  his  lines. 

The  costumes  change,  the  set 
darkens  and  suddenly  George  finds 
himself  in  tights,  abashedly  showing 
a  bit  of  thigh.  He  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
production  of  Hamlet,  featuring  him- 
self, of  course,  as  the  Danish  prince. 
Unfortunately  George  is  able  to 
recite  little  more  than  a  few  choice 
lines  from  the  "to  be  or  not  to  be" 
soliloqy  as  his  co-stars  look  on  in 
scorn  and  confusion. 

George  manages  to  stammer  and 
blush  his  way  through  that  episode, 
only  to  turn  up  in  a  production  of 
"Waiting  for  Godot."  Tanya  Selz 
plays  the  sort  of  abstracted  looney 
we'd  all  like  to  be,  but  she  clearly 
makes  George  feel  uneasy. 

The  staging,  by  director  Lauren 


Lundgren,  is  smooth  as  George  leaps 
from  one  nightmare  to  the  next  in 
surrealistic  episodes  that  Lundgren 
helps  to  seem  natural.  The  play  is 
based  on  a  twisted  sense  of  reality, 
accentuated  by  the  multi-colored 
lighting  and  stark  sets.  It  is  a 
testiment  to  EXITheatre's  level  of 
professionalism,  especially  in  the 
acting,  that  such  an  unusual  story 
does  not  alienate  the  audience,  but 
instead  draws  them  in. 

Also  featured  in  the  various  plays 
within  a  play  are  Christina  Augello 
as  a  harried  but  helpful  stage 
manager  and  Randy  Denham,  who  in 
the  "Hamlet"  scene  speaks  and 
carries  himself  like  a  seasoned 
Shakespearean  actor. 

This  month,  EXITheatre  will  pro- 
duce a  Cambodian  cultural  show  on 
November  11.  In  December  they  are 
planning  another  High  Noon  Theatre 
presentation  as  well  as  the  Cadillac 
Players  annual  travelling  Christmas 
show. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  LIVING 
Secure  Victorian  Building 
Under  Renovation 
STUDIO  &  BACHELOR  UNITS 
$350-495/mo. 


Piedmont  Apartments 
270  Turk  928-7632 
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SF  Rep  Theatre 
Makes  '  Working  '  Work 


by  Michael  Wood 

Working," &n  adaptation  of  the 
oral  histories  taken  by  Studs 
Terkel  first  produced  on  Broadway  in 
1978.  is  an  interlocking  series  of 
scenes  depicting  people  at  work . 
Presented  by  the  San  Francisco 
Reoertorv  Theater,  the  scenes  fea- 


ture monologue,  dialogue  and  songs. 

Some  pieces,  such  as  the  sultry 
hooker  scene,  played  by  talented  Jeri 
Lynn  Cohen,  are  quiet  and  reflective. 
Others,  such  as  the  housewife  scene, 
played  by  Hedy  Mayer,  are  sad  and 
sentimental. 

The  acting  is  good.  Jan  McFa- 
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AIDS  &  HETEROSEXUALS 

A  Doctors'  Panel  for  the  General  Public 

A  panel  of  AIDS  medical  experts  will  address  concerns  of  the 
population-at-large  and  discuss  all  aspects  of  heterosexual 
transmission.  They  will  also  answer  your  specific  questions 
about  AIDS  and  AIDS-prevention. 

Topics  to  be  discussed  include: 

•  Risk  Reduction  for  Sexually  Active  Heterosexuals 

•  Tracing  Partners  of  Infected  Heterosexuals  (contact  tracing) 

•  Schoolchildren  with  AIDS       •  HTLV-3  Antibody  Testing 

•  AIDS  and  the  Military  •  AIDS  in  the  Workplace 

WHERE:  STUDENT  UNION  BUILDING 
Main  Floor,  Barbary  Coast  Room 
SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
1650  Holloway  Avenue 

WHEN:  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  13,  7:30-9:30  PM 
FREE— OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

FOR  INFORMATION  CALL:  863-AIDS  or  469-2444 


SF 


AIDS 

FOUNDATION 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AIDS  FOUNDATION 

in  association  with  the 
AIDS  Prevention  Proiect, 
Associated  Students, 
San  Francisco  State  University 


funding  (or  ihii  message  is  provided  by  ihe  S.in  Ffdmisco  Department  ol  Public  He.ilth 


gan's  school  teacher.  B.J.  Tidwell's 
parking  lot  attendant  and  Joseph 
Miksaw's  retired  Joe  Zutty  were 
particulary  strong. 

The  theater  itself  is  small,  but 
warm  and  cozy.  The  stage  is  bare, 
except  for  a  few  boxes  used  for 
furniture.  Yet  action  and  pantomime 
are  so  well  directed  by  Katherine 
Mendeloff  that  scenery  and  props  fill 
the  imagination. 

The  play  informs  and  entertains.  It 
does  so  well.  In  addition  guest 
speakers  after  the  Sunday  afternoon 
performances  speak  on  such  topics 
as  "Why  Your  Job  Makes  You 
Sick,"  and  "Working  and  Unem- 
ployment in  the  Bay  Area." 

Performances  are  at  8  pm  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights  and  2  pm 
on  Sunday  afternoons  through  No- 
vember 24th  at  4147  19th  Street. 
Seniors  and  union-members  are 
admitted  for  five  dollars.  Regular 
admission  is  eight  dollars. 

No  play  is  perfect,  however,  and  I 
must  admit  that  I  found  the  cookies 
for  sale  in  the  lobby  were  overpriced 
at  f)5  I'Mits. 


calendar 


Individuals  and  organizations  are 
encouraged  to  send  items  for  the 
calendar  to:  Calendar,  Tenderloin 
Times,  25  Taylor,  S.F.,  CA  94102 
by  the  20th  of  each  month. 


Tuesday,  November  5 
Sewing  Circle:  Quitting  and  sewing,  no 
experience  necessary.  Share  mater- 
ials, ideas,  expertise  and  conversation 
at  the  Downtown  Senior  Center.  625 
O'Farrell,  2:30-4  p.m.  Meets  again 
each  Tuesday.  Free. 

Meditation:  The  San  Francisco  Medi- 
tation Center  hosts  evenings  of  intro- 
duction, group  meditation  and  video 

ectures.  1249  8th  Ave..  6:30  p.m. 
Meetings  will  continue  each  Tuesday, 
Friday  and  Saturday.  For  more  info 
call  564-9802.  Free. 

Wednesday,  November  6 

Card  Sharks:  Join  the  Central  YMCA 

Seniors  for  some  fiery  bridge  playing. 

Play  with  experienced  players  or  learn 

from  experts.  For  info,  call  885-0460. 

Free. 

Thursday,  November  7 
Film:  "Mitsuye  and  Nellie."  By  AMie 
Light  and  Irving  Saraf.  Lurie  Room, 
Main  Library,  12  noon.  Free. 

Friday,  November  8 
"An  Evening  ol  Theatre":  The  Glide 
Theatre  Workshop  will  present  "Lad- 
ies Choice.  ■  and  "Liberation!"  Pre- 
ceding the  performances  will  be  a 
spaghetti  dinner  included  in  the  $2 
ticket  price.  Glide  Memorial  Church, 
333  Ellis.  Dinner  at  6:30  in  Freedom 
Hall. 

Public  Forum:  Nicaraguan  Foreign 
Minister  Miguel  d'Escoto  and  Mpho 
Tutu,  daughter  of  Bishop  Desmond 
Tutu  will  headline  the  "Voices  of 
Freedom  "  forum  sponsored  by  the 
Democratic  Socialists  of  America. 
Berkeley  Community  Theatre,  1930 
Allston  Way.  $6  in  advance,  $7  at 
door.  $4  seniors  and  students.  For 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

In  management  process 

•  24-hour  desk  service 


accomodations  for  single  women 
forsinglemen 
tor  parent  with  onechild 

All  for  $349-401 

per  month 
or  $125  per  week 

Civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St.  431-3870 


more  info,  call  428-1354. 

Monday,  November  11 
Cultural  Theatre:  The  Cambodian  Cul 
tural    Society    presents    "What  Is 
Freedom?"   The  play  will  include 
music,  dance  and  comedy.  Reality  Arts 
Workshop,  366  Eddy  St.,  7  p.m. 
T.V.  Audience  Needed:  For  KQED' 
public  affairs  program,  "Express.' 
Topics  for  the  Nov.  11  taping  will  be 
the  new  "work-fare' '  law  and  pesticide 
use  and  its  monitoring  in  Californi 
agriculture.  For  more  info,  and  to 
make  reservations,   contact  Phillipa 
Karmel  at  553-2284.  Free. 

Wednesday,  November  13 
Reader's  Theatre:  The  Drama  Work- 
shop of  the  North  and  South  of  Market 
Adult  Day  Health  Center  will  present 

"Bilboa's  Baggage,"  at  the  Spring 
Gardens  Senior  Activity  Center.  The 
characters  were  created  from  a  photo 
graph   and   cast   members   will  be 
reading  the  "improvisational"  script 
70  Oak  St.,  12:30  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  November  14 
Film:  "The  Fall  of  the  I  Hotel,"  by 

Curtis  Choy,  Lurie  Room,  Main 
Library,  12  noon.  Free. 
Folk  Music:  '  The  Triggers,"  a  folk/ 
country  western  trio  featuring  Jeff 
Turfinger,  Pauline  Sholten  and  Faye 
Cuthbertson.  Lurie  Room,  Main  Li 
brary.  7:30  p.m.  Free. 

Friday,  November  15 
Puppet  Show:  The  Trip  Trap  Troupe 
will  provide  entertainment  for  children 
of  all  ages.  Children's  Room,  Main 
Library,  10  and  11  a.m.  For  group 
reservations,  call  the  children's  libra 
rian  at  558-3510.  Free. 

Saturday,  November  16 

Film:    "The   Attic."    Ray  Milland 

Carrie  Snodgrass.  The  attic  is  a  place 

where  fantasy  dies  and  terror  is  born 

Captioned  for  the  hearing  impaired 

Lurie  Room,  Main  Library,  10  a.m 

Free. 

Sunday,  November  17 
Book    Sale:    Friends    of    the  San 
Francisco  Public  Library  are  spon 
soring  this  sale  of  8,000  books  from  art 
to  zoology,  hardcover  and  paperback 
Prices  are  $.30  each  or  4  for  $1.  Fort 
Mason,  Pier  2,  11  a.m. -4  p.m. 

Monday,  November  18 
Benefit:  The  Gray  Panthers  of  San 
Francisco  are  sponsoring  an  evening  of 
song  and  conversation  with  Ronnie 
Gilbert.  S.E.I.U.  Hall.  240  Golden 
Gate,  7:30  p.m.  For  more  info,  call 
552-8800. 

Wednesday,  November  20 
Film:  Program  for  children  ages  3-5 
"Three  Little  Pigs,"  "Three  Rob- 
bers," "A  Boy,  a  Dog  and  a  Frog," 
"Mole  as  Painter."  Children's  Room. 
Main  Library.  10  and  11  a.m.  For 
group   reservations,   call  children's 
librarian  at  558-3510.  Free. 
Film:  Program  for  ages  6  and  older 
Fantasy  films,  "Liang  and  the  Ma9ic 
Brush."  and  "Flyaway  Dove."  ALSO, 
Children's    Book    Week  Bookmark 
Contest  winners  announced.  Child- 
ren's Room.  Main  Library.  3:30  p.m. 
Free. 

Wednesday,  November  20 
Meeting:  Town  Hall  Meeting  at  the 
Hospitality  House  Drop-In  Center. 
Barbara  Faltz  will  have  an  update  on 
AIDS;  Joe  Smith  will  discuss  dental 
care  for  the  homeless.  146  Leaven- 
worth, 6  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  November  21 
Film:  "The  Times  of  Harvey  Milk." 

Academy  Award  winning  documentary 
on  the  life  and  assassination  of  San 
Francisco's  first  openly  gay  supervi- 
sor. Lurie  Room,  Main  Library,  12 
noon.  Free.  Limited  seating  available. 

Saturday,  November  30 
Amphibean  Athletics:  Frog  jumping 
contest  and  frog  acts  with  "professor" 
Bill  Steed  of  "Croaker  College."  All  in 
celebration  of  the  150th  birthday  of 
Mark  Twain.  Lurie  Room,  Main 
Library,  2  p.m.  Free. 
Sports:  Lao  Soccer  Tournament.  Polo 
Field.  Golden  Gate  Park,  9  a.m.  Free. 
Benefit:  Dance  party  to  benefit  the  Lao 
Seri  Organization.  1052  Geary.  7:30 
pm.  Adults.  $5.  Children  under  10, 
Free.   
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Unique  TL  Pre-School  Opens 


Children  learn  independence  and  self-discipline  at  an  early  age  at  the  newly 
opened  Montessori  School  on  Eddy  Street.  photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 


by  Pete  Childress 

In  celebrations  that  reached  from 
the  heart  of  the  Tenderloin  to 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  on  Nob  Hill, 
California's  first  Montessori  school 
for  children  of  low-income  femiilies 
was  dedicated  October  12  on  the  re- 
furbished site  of  a  former  cafeteria  at 
Eddy  and  Jones  streets,  across  from 
Boeddeker  Park. 

The  noontime  ceremony  featured  a 
keynote  speech  by  Renilde  Montes- 
sori. granddaughter  of  Dr.  Maria 
Montessori,  founder  of  the  inter- 
nationally renowned  Montessori 
method  of  teaching  pre-school  child- 
ren. The  Montessori  method  of 
education  "encourages  indepen- 
dence, self-discipline,  and  early 
academic  learning  in  young  child- 
ren," according  to  Dr.  Jon  Oster- 
korn,  program  director  of  the  new 
school. 

Montessori  said  she  is  pleased 
that  the  center  "is  open  to  children 
of  low-income  familes."  She  said 
that  although  the  first  Montessori 
schools  were  founded  early  in  the 
century  to  serve  poor  children  in  the 
slums  of  Rome,  "over  the  years 
Montessori  schools  have  gained  a 
reputation  for  serving  only  the 
children  of  the  elite,"  whose  parents 
can  afford  to  pay  a  stiff  tuition. 

Osterkorn  told  the  Times  that 
tuition  to  the  school  is  based  upon 
the  family's  abiUty  to  pay,  but  none 
of  the  families  currently  enrolled  can 
afford  to  pay  anything.  Monthly 
schooling  costs  of  $275  per  child  are 
now  totally  funded  by  private  contri- 
butions. 

Entertainment  at  the  dedication 
was  provided  by  a  children's  'drag- 


on dance"  organized  by  senior 
citizens  from  the  Oasis  Club,  a  senior 
alcohol  program  and  a  show-stop- 
ping tap  dance  rendition  of  "The 
Best  Things  In  Life  Are  Free"  by 
82-year-old  "Pop"  Bell. 

Later  in  the  evening,  the  party 
moved  uptown  to  a  $100-a-plate 
benefit  dinner  and  dance  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel  sponsored  by  State 
Senator  Milton  Marks  and  Supervi- 
sor Louise  Renne.  It  was  joined  by 
Lt.  Gov.  Leo  McCarthy  and  over  a 
hundred  supporters.  Donations  and 
ticket  sales  brought  in  "about 
$10,000"  for  the  school,  after 
expenses .  according  to  Marilyn 
Muir,  board  president  of  the  Ten- 
derloin Community  Endeavor,  which 
runs  the  center. 

In  a  tour  of  the  children's  center 
on  October  9,  McCarthy  hailed  the 
school  as  "an  extraordinary  hap- 
pening" and  "an  island  of  peace." 

A  second  benefit  dance  will  be 
held  at  8  p.m.,  November  16,  in  the 
Green  Room  of  the  San  Francisco 
War  Memorial  Building.  Tickets  are 
$40  per  person.  The  dance  is  spon- 
sored by  John  and  Gussie  Stewart 
and  Paul  and  Louise  Renne. 


345  TAYLOR  STREET  TELEPHONE 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94102  415-673-2332 


Herrington's 

9  Jones,  San  Francisco 
The  Friendly  Irish  Bar  &  Restaurant 


Sea  Food 
Exotic  Dishes 
Orders  to  Go 


Continental  Cuisine 
Daily  Specials 
Great  Bar 


Now  serving  Sunday  Champagne  Brunch  11-3 

431-7441 


the  tender  side 


by  Robin  Wechsler 

Pumpkin  pie  isn't  one  of  my 
favorites,  but  I  am  a  fan  of 
candy  corn,  so  I  look  forward  to 
Halloween  each  year.  Halloween  was 
celebrated  in  style  by  both  young 
and  old  throughout  our  neighbor- 
hood. Tenderloin  kids  Anh  Dung 
Thli,  Stanley  Huynh,  Dean  Saelao 
and  William  Mac  built  a  haunted 
house  complete  with  strobe  lights, 
tunnels,  monsters,  a  cemetery  £md 
yes.  an  electric  gorilla,  too! 

Seniors  from  the  Antonia  Manor 
went  pumpkin  hunting  at  Half  Moon 
Bay.  Frank  Prochaska,  Ernie  Lam- 
pker,  Kay  Schoonmaker,  Terry 
Black,  Arthur  Oliver,  Larry  Foster, 
Lillian  Barbour.  Ramona  Gatti  and 
Marrian  Garrigan  all  took  off  in 
search  of  the  perfect  pumpkin. 

The  Marlton  Manor  threw  an  in- 
ternational Halloween  party.  Resi- 
dents invited  their  children  and 
grandchildren  to  the  bash.  Olivia 
Hamilton  invited  her  grandchildren 
Devon  Thornton,  Richard  Thornton, 
and  Sonia  Arbee.  Evelyn  Evan's 
grandchildren  Lucria  Williams  and 
Arianna  Bell  were  also  invited  and 
Sammy  Quare  brought  her  children, 
Nancy  and  Carol. 

The  indoor  plumbing  of  the 
Cadillac  Hotel  received  an  unwel- 
come boost  last  month  when  the  rain 
came  in.  Richard  Livingston  said 
thousands  of  gallons  of  rain  water 


Mary  Banks  and  Maya  Sands  were  the 
winners  of  the  costume  contest  at  the 
Aarti  Hotel's  Halloween  Party. 


creeped,  seeped  or  downright 
poured  onto  all  four  floors.  Wilson 
Stacey,  James  Taylor,  Herman  Pro- 
basco  and  Marvis  Phillips  battled  the 
water  all  night,  collecting  and  emp- 
tying it  from  the  building.  (Rumors 
of  an  indoor  swimming  pool  are  not 
true!) 

Thanksgiving  in  October?  It  sure 
looked  that  way  last  month  to 
passersby  who  peered  through  the 
large  picture  windows  of  the  Men- 
tone  Hotel .  Maureen  Conner  had 
cooked  the  turkey  and  yams  while 
Sherra  Nell  Spence,  in  keeping  with 
her  southern  background,  had  made 
the  cornbread  stuffing  and  blackeyed 
peas.  Mentone  friends  Perry  Hill, 
John  Parker,  Ed  Turpin,  Mike 
Kramer,  Bob  Clay  and  Joseph 
Delaney  enjoyed  the  spread  as  well. 
If  they  are  willing,  I'll  try  to  talk  to 
Maureen  and  Shera  Nell  into  a 
repeat  performance.  Christmas  in 
November  perhaps? 

Deserving  special  mention  this 
month... Hugh  Reed,  who  completed 
five  small  business  workshops  with 
SCORE,  and  Tom  Deadman  and 
Jodee  Monroe  who  assisted  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Tenderloin 
Community  Children's  Center. 

Happy  November  birthdays  to 
Miran  Abgar,  Lloyd  Dunbar,  Lou 
Kimball,  Reide  Perkins,  Rebecca 
Goldberg,  Pat  Buckley,  John  Tracy, 
Nellie  Underhill,  Joseph  Harrington 
and  A  ndy  Delrosarid.  New  fall 
arrivals  to  the  Tenderloin  (in  the  Per- 
sonnel Department)  include  Mimi 
Lein,  who  is  the  new  friendship 
Center  Manager  at  Services  for 
Seniors.  711  Eddy.  Mimi  formally 
worked  for  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  in  Contra  Costa  County  and 
she  replaces  Lynette  Carlton  who  is 
busy  being  a  mom  to  baby  Eli. 

Cynthia  Hartley  is  the  new  Direc- 
tor of  the  North  of  Market  Senior 
Sobriety  Center  on  Eddy  Street.  As 
the  chairperson  for  the  San  Francisco 
Medical  Society  Auxiliary  Commit- 
tee on  Geriatric  Health,  Cynthia 
developed  a  number  of  innovative 
intergenerational  projects  — ask  her 
about  them! 

Bounchanh  Thepkaysone  tells  me 
that  Saturday  November  30  will  be  a 
big  day  for  the  Lao  community. 
Starting  at  9:00  in  the  morning  there 
will  be  a  Soccer  Tournament  at  Polo 
Field  in  Golden  Gate  Park  in  which 
Laotians  from  around  the  state  will 
compete.  That  evening,  at  6:00  p.m., 
there  will  be  a  dancing  party  to 
benefit  the  Lao  Seri  organization . 

And  finally,  tender  welcomes  to 
Richard  Chan,  the  new  Director  of 
the  Tenderloin  Recreation  Center 
and  John  Dabrow,  new  director  of 
the  Central  YMCA. 


BIG  HORN  BARBEQUE 
Announces  our  New  Ownership 
We  promise  the  same  great  food  and 
low  prices  to  our  Tenderloin  friends. 


Seniors  Welcome!  10%  Discount 
Now  Serving  Breakfast 
New  Hours  6  a.m.  to  12  p.m. 

Introducing  Breakfast  Specials 
6-8  a.m. 

EARLV  BIRO  SPECIAL   $t.99      MORNING  SPECIAL    $3.25 

Iwn  eggs  with  pan(,ikf\  or  I  wo  e^ji-N   two  sIki's  oI  baton  or 

ii.ishbruwn^  ant}  lodSl  sdusagf-  wrih  siii  tlolKit -m/c 
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Ancient  Khmer  Ceremony 
Kept  Alive  in  Tenderloin 


by  Sophath  Pak 

In  mid-October  over  400  Cam- 
bodians streamed  into  the  Gol- 
den Gate  YMCA  to  celebrate  an 
important  festival  called  "Prachum 
Ben."  Phay  Sam.  the  68-year  old 
chair  of  the  Cambodian  Buddhist 
Support  Committee,  a  newly  formed 
group  that  is  trying  to  raise  funds  to 
support  a  monk  and  temple  in  San 
Francisco,  served  as  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  event. 

Phay  Sam  explained  that  the  cere- 
mony was  to  honor  the  dead,  espe- 
cially relatives  and  friends  killed  by 
the  Khmer  Rouge. 

Sixteen-year-old  Nary  Bun  sat  on  a 
straw  mat  on  the  floor  of  the  crowded 
auditorium  with  her  family,  as 
friends  greeted  each  other  and  the 
smaller  children  romped  and  played 
in  the  back  of  the  room. 

Nary  watched  as  members  of  the 
audience  filed  forward  to  offer  dishes 
of  food  to  five  Buddhist  monks 
sitting  on  the  stage.  Listening  to  the 
monks'  quiet  chanting,  she  remem- 
bered back  to  Cambodia. 

"When  I  was  five  or  six  years  old  I 
remember  my  family  made  a  lot  of 
cakes  during  the  Prachum  Ben.  but 
I  didn't  know  what  for,"  she  said. 
'  'Then  during  the  Khmer  Rouge  they 
eliminated  all  of  the  rehgious 
ceremonies  and  I  almost  forgot  about 
the  festival." 

Looking  forward  at  the  monks  as 


they  began  to  eat,  she  said,  "Now  I 
understand  what  Prachum  Ben 
means  to  my  family." 

While  back  in  Cambodia,  villagers 
celebrate  Prachum  Ben  for  15  days, 
the  San  Francisco  Cambodian  com- 
munity observed  the  holiday  primari- 
ly on  the  last  day  of  the  festival  only. 
This  is  the  most  important  day, 
according  to  Phay  Sam,  because  if 
people  haven't  had  time  to  dedicate 
prayers  or  offer  food  to  the  spirits  of 
the  deceased,  this  is  their  last  chance 
to  do  so. 

"We  believe  that  if  someone 
forgets  to  pray  or  offer  food  to 
deceased  relatives  by  the  last  day 
they  will  receive  a  curse  from  the 
spirits."  explained  Ying  Inn,  the 
vice-chair  of  the  Buddhist  Support 
Committee. 

Seventy-year  old  Chhoeung  Nget 
has  fond  memories  of  many  Prachum 
Ben  festivals  back  in  Cambodia  and 
was  happy  that  it  was  being  cele- 
brated here.  But  she  lamented  the 
fact  that  it  was  only  for  one  day. 

In  Cambodia,  Chhoeung  would  go 
to  the  temple  each  day  during  the 
festival  to  offer  food  to  the  monks, 
waiting  to  hear  their  sermon  in  the 
evening.  Now  Chhoeung  is  hopeful 
that  one  day  there  will  be  a  Cam- 
bodian temple  in  San  Francisco. 

"It's  important  for  the  old  people 
to  teach  the  younger  ones  about  our 
culture  and  religion  from  back 
home."  said  Phay  Sam. 


Buddhist  monks  chanted  and  prayed  as  devout  Cambodians  offered  food  to 
honor  the  dead  at  a  ceremony  last  month  in  the  YMCA.    Photo:  Sara  Col 


eatin' the  loin 


Angkor  Chum 
403  Eddy 

Open  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

by  Dennis  Conkin 

Sony  Sok  is  following  in  his 
father's  footsteps.  As  a  young 
man  in  Phnom  Penh.  Cambodia,  he 
learned  how  to  cook  by  helping  in  his 
father's  restaurant.  Now  four  years 
after  his  arrival  in  America,  he  has 
opened  an  excellent  restaurant  of  his 
own,  Angkor  Chum,  at  403  Eddy 
Street. 

"I  started  small  but  I  have  big 
dreams,"  says  Sony,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  Angkor  Chum  has  but  half  a 
dozen  tables.  Open  only  a  month,  it 
is  already  drawing  crowds  and 
favorable  reviews  from  critics. 

Sony  started  Angkor  Chum  from 
scratch.  For  years  he  worked  long 
hours  as  a  janitor  on  a  night  crew, 
saving  his  money  and  planning  care- 
fully with  the  help  of  family  and 
friends.  In  the  meantime  he  rose 
from  his  position  as  a  janitor  to  a 


m 


supervisor,  a  job  he  still  holds  in 
addition  to  his  restaurant  work. 

The  food  is  excellent.  The  atmo- 
sphere is  inviting;  clean  and  nicely 
decorated  with  Cambodian  art,  there 
is  always  a  friendly  crowd.  From  an 
extensive  and  interesting  menu  of 
rice,  noodle  dishes  and  soups,  I 
particularly  like  the  beef  stew  with 
french  bread  — chunks  of  beef  in  a 
stew  of  Chinese  herbs  and  tomato 
juices,  spiced  with  salt  and  a  little 
ginger. 

The  spicy  beef  with  rice  is  also  one 
of  my  favorite  dishes.  This  is  beef 
mixed  with  carrots  and  lemon  grass 
and  cooked  with  spicy  herbs,  lettuce 
and  cucumbers.  It  comes  with  a 
Cambodian  pickled  salad.  A  special- 
ty not  on  the  menu  but  made  by 
request  is  a  unique  and  very  tasty 
Cambodian  sour  soup.  Angkor 
Chum's  prices  can't  be  beat.  They 
range  from  $2.75-$3.75.  The  best 
bargain  is  a  delicious  red  tea,  made 
with  Thai  tea,  sugar  and  either 
cream  or  condensed  milk  for  only 
$.75.  Angkor  Chum  is  open  daily  from 
8  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 


Mike  Dajani  of  the  Larkin/Ellis  Market  says  he  knows  most  of  his  customers 
''^^e  photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 

Neighborhood  Grocers 

continued  from  page  1 

dents.  He  and  many  of  his  fellow 
grocers  are  Palestinians,  part  of  the 
Bay  Area's  50,000-strong  Arab- 
American  community. 

The  stores  play  an  important  role 
in  the  Arab-American  femiily.  As 
Fuad  Ateyeh  of  David's  Market  on 
Ellis  and  Jones  explains  it,  "You  can 
bring  your  cousin  over  here  and  hire 
him  until  he  has  enough  money  to 
buy  his  own  store." 

Many  immigrant  groups ,  inclu- 
ding the  Italians,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Chinese,  have  used  ownership  of  the 
corner  store  as  a  way  to  break  into 
American  society.  "I'm  sure  we'll 
pass  the  stores  on  to  another  ethnic 
group  in  several  years, ' '  says 
Ateyeh,  "because  our  children  are 
not  going  to  be  in  the  grocery 
business." 

But  for  now,  small  Arab-owned 
stores  dot  the  Tenderloin  landscape, 
providing  a  lifeline  for  most  people 
in  the  neighborhood  by  selling  food, 
sundries,  liquor,  cigarettes,  lottery 
tickets  and  even  some  items  of 
clothing.  But  they  are  also  a  target, 
because  they  have  cash  on  hand  and 
are  often  open  late.  Fear  of  crime  is  a 
constant  companion  of  the  grocers. 

A-  lot  of  customers,  "Sammy" 
George  of  Roosevelt's  at  Eddy  and 
Jones  says  with  a  sad  smile,  "have 
sticky  fingers."  But  while  a  certain 
amount  of  loss  to  shopUfters  is 
probably  unavoidable,  the  real  threat 
to  grocers  is  the  hold-up. 

Fuad  Ateyeh,  a  former  president 
of  the  Independent  Grocers  Associ- 
ation (IGA),  says  24  IGA  members 
have  been  shot  to  death  in  their  Bay 
Area  stores  since  1970,  and  another 
50  have  been  wounded  in  hold-up 
attempts. 

"Crime  is  all  over,"  says  Mike 
Dajani  of  the  Larkin/Ellis  Market, 
"not  just  in  the  Tenderloin.  But  you 
have  to  be  careful.  That's  part  of  the 
job." 

For  Dajani,  that  means  paying 
close  attention  when  a  new  customer 
comes  in.  For  some  other  grocers,  it 
means  keeping  a  gun  behind  the 
counter,  a  gun  they  hope  never  to 
have  to  use.  And  for  still  others,  it 
means  closing  by  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  in  a  neighborhood  where  some 
stores  stay  open  until  midnight  or 
even  two  in  the  morning. 

Many  of  the  grocers,  like  Fred 
Bseiso  of  Empire  Liquors  on  Eddy 
and  Leavenworth,  put  in  long  hours 
behind  the  counter.  "I'm  here  12 
hours  a  day,  6  days  a  week,"  Bseiso 
says.  And  while  not  every  grocer 
works  as  long,  most  work  very  hard 
at  a  job  that  seems  to  offer  little 
satisfaction. 

There  is  satisfaction,  most  grocers 
agree,  in  getting  to  know  the 
customers.  In  a  story  typical  of  those 
told  by  Tenderloin  grocers,  Jimmy 
Tawasha  of  Dore  Market  on  the 
corner  of  Ellis  and  Jones  says  he  has 
on  occasion  sent  the  police  to  the 
hotel  room  of  a  regular  who  hadn't 
shown  up  for  several  days.  Many  of 
the  store  owners  offer  credit  to  long-  , 


standing  customers. 

"I  know  most  of  my  customers  by 
name,"  says  Mike  Dajani,  "and 
almost  everyone  in  the  neighborhood 
knows  me."  That  can  have  some 
practical  applications  too:  Abe  Ha- 
deed  says  his  regular  customers  help 
him  keep  an  eye  on  suspicious 
people  who  enter  the  store. 

Another  source  of  satisfaction  for 
the  grocers  is  the  diversity  of  the 
changing  neighborhood.  Most  say 
they  sell  less  hquor  than  they  did 
several  years  ago.  "Even  my  Uquor 
distributor,"  chuckles  Abe  Hadeed, 
"complains  that  my  booze  sales  are 
going  down." 

Jimmy  Tawasha,  who  had  a  store 
at  Haight  and  Filbnore  for  12  yeeu-s, 
says  the  Tenderloin  is  '  'improving  as 
a  neighborhood"  and  is  now  "a 
breath  of  fresh  air." 

Samantha  George's  store  across 
the  street  from  Boeddeker  Park  now 
vibrates  with  the  noise  of  children 
buying  sodas,  candy  and  ice  cream. 
'  'The  kids  are  more  work, ' '  she  says, 
"but  I  like  the  fact  that  I'm  selling 
less  liquor." 

And  the  merchants  like  the  feeling 
of  being  part  of  the  neighborhood 
fabric.  "We're  not  here  just  to  take 
people's  money,"  say  Fred  Bseiso. 
"We're  part  of  the  community." 

He  is  echoed  by  Mike  Dajani: 
"Money  isn't  everything.  We  have 
feelings  too,  and  we  have  to  be 
responsible  to  the  people  in  our 
neighborhood." 

The  man  with  the  golf  club  pays 
for  his  can  of  soup  and  saunters  out 
of  the  store.  Soon  a  line  has  formed 
at  the  counter  again:  a  man  is 
having  keys  made,  a  street  poet  is 
slapping  down  a  five  for  lottery 
tickets.  But  the  store  owner  is  busy 
with  a  regular  customer,  for  whom 
she  has  just  cashed  a  check. 

"Be  careful,  Freddy,"  she  warns. 
"Let  me  see  you  fold  that  money  up 
and  put  it  in  your  pocket  before  you 
go  back  out." 
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City  Drug  Program  Called  Inadequate 


continued  Croni  page  1 
quality  of  care  and  recordkeeping 
practices   of   Kletter's  operations. 
Among  the  problems  uncovered  by 
the  Times  were: 

•  Numerous  apparent  irregulari- 
ties involving  record-keeping  prac- 
tices, including  allegations  that  time 
sheets  and  cHent  records  were  filled 
out  retroactively,  particularly  around 
the  time  of  state  and  county  inspec- 
tions, and  that  at  least  one  BAART 
employee  was  paid  with  county 
funds  for  time  that  he  did  not  work. 

•  A  questionable  arrangement 
between  the  two  programs  — one  a 
for-profit  organization  and  the  other 
non-profit— in  which  they  shared 
clinic  and  office  space  as  well  as 
staff.  Several  former  employees 
alleged  that  they  were  paid  by  one 
organization  but  worked  for  both.  In 
1983,  the  state  Attorney  General's 
office  found  the  method  of  allocating 
expenses  between  the  two  programs 
to  be  "neither  fair  nor  reasonable." 

•  Top  BAART/Cal-Detox  person- 
nel were  paid  unusually  high  sala- 
ries, compared  to  other  city-funded 
drug  programs.  Kletter  made  a  full- 
time  equivalent  salary  of  over 
$80,000  per  year,  roughly  the  same 
salary  as  the  city's  director  of  public 
health.  The  city  official  responsible 
for  approving  and  signing  the 
BAART/Cal-Detox  contracts,  cur- 
rent CSAS  chief  Wayne  Clark,  told 
the  Times  that  he  was  "not  aware  of 
the  level  of  his  salary." 

•  Potential  conflict-of-interest 
caused  by  Kletter  chairing  an  official 
county  subcommittee  that  was 
charged  with  ranking  the  needs  — 
and  therefore  the  funding  levels— for 
programs,  including  his  own. 

The  City  Attorney's  office  is  now 
looking  into  this  area. 

•  Unanswered  questions  about 
both  the  high  number  of  client 
deaths  in  the  programs  and  the 
county's  reliance  on  the  agency's 
own  investigation  into  those  deaths. 

Ron  Kletter,  executive  director  of 
the  two  methadone  programs  de- 
clined to  be  interviewed  by  the 
Times  on  these  and  other  allegations. 

BAART  Starts 

The  BAART  program  was  set  up  in 
1977  when  San  Francisco  decided  to 
get  out  of  the  business  of  running 
methadone  programs  itself  and  put 
its  progrtim  out  to  bid.  Kletter,  who 
had  been  running  Contra  Costa 
county's  methadone  program,  set  up 
BAART  with  two  partners  and  got 
the  San  Francisco  contract. 

In  1981,  Kletter  and  his  wife,  Judi, 
set  up  Cal-Detox,  a  for-profit  corpor- 
ation owned  wholly  by  themselves 
and  obtained  both  a  city  contract  and 
state  approval  to  bill  Medi-Cal  for 
providing  methadone  detoxification 
services. 

Concerns  over  alleged  improprie- 
ties in  BA  art's  administrative 
practices  were  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Health  Department's 
Community  Substance  Abuse  Ser- 
vices by  Michael  Graves,  then  a 
BAART  employee,  who  says  he  went 
to  the  department  with  his  concerns 
in  1978. 

Four  years  later,  in  1982,  Graves, 
who  had  by  then  been  terminated  as 
BAART's  director  of  research  and 
evaluation,  fired  off  a  letter  to  CSAS 
chief  Larry  Meredith. 

Self-dealing  and 
conflict-of-interest 

Graves'  letter  included  allegations 
of  irregularities  in  the  employee's 
profit-sharing  plsm,  concerns  that 
clients  were  being  required  to  pay 
for  non-existent  recreation  services 
and  his  belief  that  Kletter  was 
engaged  in  'numerous  self-dealing' 
financial  transactions.  The  letter  also 
informed  Meredith  that  because  of 


Sign  at  entrance  to  Bay  Area 
Addiction  Research  and  Treatment 
center  at   1040  Geary  lists  "dosing 
hours."       photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 

his  lack  of  action,  Graves  had 
notified  the  State  Attorney  General 
of  his  charges. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  in  1983,  the 
Attorney  General's  office  released  a 
report  which  found  "several  instan- 
ces of  self-dealing  and  the  possible 
misapplication  of  charitable  assets" 
in  the  BAART/Cal-Detox  operations. 
Specifically,  the  report  found  that 
Kletter's  participation  in  BAART 
board  decisions  that  benefitted  him 
personally,  such  as  the  approval  of 
his  $86,000  salary  and  the  signing  of 
a  contract  with  his  Cal-Detox  pro- 
grams, constituted  "self-dealing." 

The  report  also  concluded  that 
there  was  a  "conflict  of  interest"  in 
the  allocation  of  expense  ratios 
between  the  two  programs. 

Kletter  rebutted  the  charges  in  a 
seven  page  letter,  claiming  BAART 
had"  the  impression  that 
conflict-of-interest  issues  had  been 
resolved  and  that  county  officials, 
including  Nancy  Presson,  had 
agreed  to  the  cost  allocation  pro- 
cedures the  Attorney  General  was 
criticizing. 

The  city's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Drug  Abuse  was  not  informed  of  the 
state  Attorney  General's  findings  at 
the  time,  a  fact  which  angered  some 
committee  members  and  led  to 
criticism  of  Presson. 

Presson  told  the  Times  that  her 
office  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 


and  effort  in  discussing  the  BAART/ 
Cal-Detox  side-by-side  operation 
with  state  Medi-Cal  and  drug 
program  officials  and  BAART  staff. 
The  result  of  these  discussions, 
according  to  Presson,  was  that  the 
city  agreed  to  sign  off  on  Cal- 
Detox 's  state  license  and  BAART/ 
Cal-Detox  agreed  to  meet  a  number 
of  stipulations  around  how  costs 
would  be  allocated. 

Presson  also  said  Kletter  also 
agreed  that  any  profit  made  by 
Cal-Detox  would  go  into  improving 
the  program  or  would  be  donated  to 
BAART.  Presson  says  that  Cal-Detox 
has  denied  making  any  profit  since  it 
began. 

Presson  added  that  at  her  request, 
the  state  did  a  new  audit  of  '83-'84, 
the  findings  of  which  should  be 
known  next  month.  As  a  result  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors Health  Committee,  the  City 
Attorney  and  the  city  controller  are 
now  also  looking  at  the  programs. 

'Dummying  up  the  charts' 

Former  BAART  workers  inter- 
viewed by  the  Times  charged  that 
client  charts  were  routinely  filled  out 
retroactively,  often  just  before  a 
state  or  county  inspector  was  due  to 
arrive. 

In  a  March  1985  memo  obtained 

by  the  Times,  BAART  clinic  director 
John  Moon,  instructed  counsellors  to 
"submit  any  charts  which  have  30 
day  summaries  or  treatment  plans 
missing  due  to  work  not  being 
completed  prior  to  your  receiving  the 
case... I  will  be  completing  those 
charts."  the  memo  said. 


superior  at  the  time. 

"The  message  I  got  from  her  was 
that  this  was  not  a  big  deal.  I  got  no 
instruction  to  follow  up  or  pursue 
it,"  Young  said. 

Presson  said  she  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  memo  or  of  discussing  it 
with  Young. 

*Funny  business' 

A  former  BAART  nurse  who 
declined  to  be  identified,  said  that 
she  "saw  (medical)  records  where 
the  physicians  signature  were 
forged.  During  audits,  I  was  told  to 
make  out  new  dosing  sheets  for 
clients.  They  were  taken  from  the 
nursing  station,  back  to  the  auditor's 
office.  They  would  come  back  to  the 
nurse's  office  signed  by  the  physi- 
cian and  he  wasn 't  even  on  the 
premises.  I  knew  it  was  funny 
business." 

This  information  was  corroborated 
by  a  former  clinic  office  manager, 
who  worked  at  BAART  for  one  year. 
"Whenever  there  was  going  to  be 
reviews  by  the  state  and  so  forth, 
everything  would  be  quickly  gone 
over  to  see  if  it  was  in  order.  Many 
times,  counsellors'  signatures  or 
administrators'  or  physicians'  assis- 
tants' or  physicians'  (signatures) 
weren't  present  (on  the  forms). 

"I  personally  saw  signatures 
being  forged.  It  was  all  at  the  insis- 
tence of  the  administration,"  she 
said. 

The  former  nurse  also  charged 
that  although  each  nurse  was 
supposed  to  be  responsible  for  no 
more  than  75  clients,  "in  actuality 
we  had  325  all  the  time"  for  three 


7  saw  signatures  being  forged ' 


Mark  Young,  the  county  drug 
official  charged  with  monitoring 
BAART's  contract,  said  the  Moon 
memo  sounded  to  him  like  "he's 
saying  he  was  going  to  dummy  up 
the  charts." 

John  Moon,  contacted  at  BAART 
by  the  Times,  said  that  the  clinic  had 
been  short  of  counselors  for  a  period 
and  that  he  had  filled  in  and  seen 
clients  but  "didn't  have  the  charts 
handy  at  that  specific  moment  to 
write  in  the  charts.  I  wtmted  the  new 
counsellors  to  let  me  know  if  I  had 
not  filled  them  in  so  I  could." 

Young  was  made  aware  of  the 
memo  when  it  was  mailed  to  him  by 
an  anonymous  employee.  He  told  the 
Times  that  he  brought  it  to  the 
attention   of   Nancy    Presson,  his 


nurses. 

'  'I  told  them  that  this  was 
unsafe,"  she  continued.  "I  refused 
to  be  responsible  for  unsafe  prac- 
tices. So  they  said  I  was  laid  off. 
When  the  nurses  used  to  complain 
about  the  client  overload  and  poor 
salaries,  Kletter  used  to  say  that  he 
was  operating  at  a  loss  and  that  if  the 
nurses  walked  off,  he'd  hire  his 
wife." 

The  nurse  also  said  that  she  once 
told  a  county  monitor  about  the  client 
overload  but  nothing  was  done. 

Time  sheets  were  also  filled  out 
retroactively,  according  to  former 
workers. 

"I  was  aware  that  time  sheets 
were  filled  out  in  lump  amounts,  all 
continued  on  page  13 
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SCANDAL 
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at  once  for  previous  periods  before  a 
site  visit  was  due  or  when  someone 
was  going  to  look  at  documents," 
says  Lendy  Won,  Kletter's  former 
administrative  assistant. 

Won  also  said  that  although  she 
was  paid  soley  by  BAART,  with  the 
exception  of  year-end  bonus  checks 
she  received  from  Cal-Detox,  she  did 
work  for  both  organizations.  "For 
close  to  a  year  I  was  splitting  time 
between  programs,"  she  said. 

In  addition.  Won  said,  "One  of  the 
medicEd  claims  clerks  spent  the 
majority  of  time  billing  Medi-Cal  for 
detox  patients,  while  his  salary  was 
(paid)  exclusively  by  (BAART)." 

Another  former  employee  said 
that  he  remained  on  the  payroll  for 
about  one  year  after  he  had  ceased 
active  work  with  the  programs.  "For 
one  solid  year  I  was  totally  out  of  the 
drug  treatment  program  and  was 
getting  paid."  the  employee  said. 

■'The  (BAART)  clinic  manager 
worked  for  both  programs.  The 
(BAART)  counsellors  were  asked  to 
work  for  (Cal-Detox),"  said  another 
source  who  added  that  the  work  the 
BAART  counsellors  were  told  to  do 
did  not  involve  counselling  but 
clerical  work  servicing  Cal-Detox 
clients.  This  charge  was  corrobora- 
ted by  another  former  employee 
who  also  wished  to  remain  anony- 
mous. 

The  Money  Flow 

Another  charge  made  by  former 
workers  is  that  Kletter  set  up  a 
comphcated  and  unusual  structure, 
using  two  programs  — the  non-profit 
methadone  maintenance  clinic  and 
the  for-profit  detox  center— and 
three  funding  sources  — his  county 
contracts,  cash  fees  from  private 
detox  clients  and  direct  billing  to  the 
slate  through  the  Medi-Cal  program. 

They  say  that  by  using  largely  the 
same  staff  for  both  programs  — while 
billing  most  of  their  time  to  the 
non-profit  methadone  clinic  — he 
minimized  the  overhead  expenses  of 
the  detox  center.  Then,  with  his 
basic  costs  already  paid  for,  the  fees 
from  his  private  clients  and  from 
state  Medi-Cal  were  almost  pure 
profit. 

Dr.  Charles  Wilson,  former  medi- 
cal director  of  BAART,  believes 
Wilson's  billing  practices  were  in- 
appropriate. "He  was  bilking  Medi- 
Cal  and  getting  rich  off  junkies. 
Medi-Cal  was  paying  all  this  money 
for  medical  services  and  San  Francis- 
co county  was  already  paying  for  it." 

According  to  state  officials,  Cal- 
Detox  is  licensed  to  serve  75  Medi- 
Cal  clients  at  a  time  at  each  of  its 
two  San  Francisco  detox  clinics  and 
is  paid  about  $250  for  its  standard 
21-days  of  treatment.  This  allows 
Kletter  a  potential  income  of  about 
$638,000  from  Medi-Cal  billing  a 
year,  minus  whatever  expenses  are 
not  paid  for  by  San  Francisco  county. 

Kletter  has  four  more  clinics  in 
Fresno  and  Los  Angeles  each  with  75 
slots.  His  total  Medi-Cal  billing  in 
California  could  thus  be  as  high  as 
$1.9  million. 

Deaths  during  treatment 

According  to  county  reports  and 
coroner's  records,  seven  Ccd-Detox 
clients  have  died  of  drug-related 
deaths  since  1982.  In  three  of  these 
cases,  the  official  cause  was  listed  as 
"methadone  poisoning." 

John  Watters,  the  former  county 
drug  official,  was  the  program  moni- 
tor for  BAART  and  Cal-Detox  when 
he  started  noticing  an  unusual 
number  of  deaths  occuring  in  those 
programs.  "People  die  all  the  time, 
the  health  of  people  in  methadone 
programs  is  generally  not  good," 
Watters  said.  "But  after  about  six  or 
eight  months,  it  looked  as  if  there 
was  a  pattern." 


After  seven  patients  had  died  in 
the  Cai-Detox  program,  county  offi- 
cials decided  an  investigation  was 
needed.  So  they  ordered  Dr.  Bob 
Dobrow.  the  medical  director  for 
BAART  and  Cal-Detox,  to  do  one 
himself. 

Watters  is  critical  of  allowing  the 
program  to  investigate  itself  and 
argues  that  stronger  action  should 
have  been  taken.  "You  would  think 
that  when  you  had  people  dying,  you 
would  elicit  a  strong  unified  re- 
sponse from  responsible  city  officials 
and   that   didn't   happen. " 

Physician,  investigate  thyself 

Dobrow's  report  repeated  the 
coroner's  findings  that  in  three  of  the 
deaths,  the  stated  cause  of  death  was 
"methadone  poisoning"  and  indi- 
cated that  all  seven  of  the  deaths  had 
occured  during  the  first  week  of 
treatment.  It  speculates  that  the 
patients  supplemented  their  metha- 
done doses  with  street  methadone  or 
had  ingested  a  heroin-like  drug 
called  fentanyl,  for  which  the  coroner 
does  not  test.  The  report  suggests 
that  "careful  evaluation  of  dosing 


policies  should  be  made  in  all 
methadone  programs"  but  recom- 
mends no  specific  changes  in  clinic 
procedures. 

Getting  the  city 
to  meet  the  need 

The  problems  in  the  BAART/Cal- 
Detox  programs  and  the  lack  of 
oversight  by  the  city's  drug  division 
raise  disturbing  questions  about  its 
ability  — and  will  — to  run  an  effective 
drug  program  in  a  city  which  has  one 
of  the  heaviest  drug  abuse  problems 
in  the  nation. 

Nowhere  is  this  clearer  than  in  the 
city's  use  of  a  flawed  study,  written 
earlier  this  year  for  $2,000  by  an 
acquaintance  of  Nancy  Presson,  a 
nurse  with  little  research  experience. 
The  report,  a  study  of  drug  use 
patterns  in  San  Francisco,  makes 
consistent  computational  errors  that 
serve  to  grossly  understate  the  huge 
increase  in  the  use  of  cocaine,  speed 
and  other  drugs. 

This  report  was  cited  in  the  1985- 
1986  county  drug  plan,  a  document 
which  basically  calls  for  maintaining 
the  budgetary  status  quo  — lots  of 
money  for  heroin  treatment,  mostly 


methadone,  and  little  for  anything 
else. 

The  rising  speed  problem  here  in 
the  Tenderloin  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  city  is  scarcely  addressed  as  is 
the  alarming— and  potentially  catas- 
trophic —  problem  of  AIDS  being 
spread  through  the  shared  use  of 
needles. 

AIDS  health  workers  have  warned 
that  shared  needle  use,  conamon 
among  speed  users  in  the  Tender- 
loin, many  of  whom  are  gay,  may 
constitute  the  next  AIDS  epidemic 
(see  Tenderloin  Times,  August, 
1985).  According  to  the  Health 
Department's  own  morbidity  and 
mortality  statistics,  over  12  percent 
of  the  gay  men  with  AIDS  in  San 
Francisco  have  a  history  of  intra- 
venous drug  use. 

Critics  of  the  county  charge  that  it 
has  remained  static  and  unchanging 
in  its  continual  funding  of  long-es- 
tablished programs  while  virtually 
ignoring  emerging  needs  and  chan- 
ging drug  abuse  patterns. 

The  Times  will  look  at  these 
charges,  as  well  as  the  drug  abuse 
problems  in  the  Tenderloin  and  what 
the  city  is  or  is  not  doing  about  them, 
in  a  second  rpport  next  month. 


Till  AFFORDABLF  MAIL  SFRVICF  ...  AND  Dl-iENDABLi'.' 


SECURE,  ULTRA  CONFIDENTIAL 

CHECK  YOUR  MAIL  FREE  BY  PHONE! 


It  IS  our  business  to  assure  that  your  mail  is  your  business  alone. 

Continental  Mail  Co. 

537  JONES  ST.(atGEARY) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94102 
MAILBOXES  FOR  RENT 


SPECIAL  STARTUP  RATES 
WITH  FIRST  TWO  MONTHS 
FREE 

3  months  $3.00  or  $1.00  per 

3  months  $3  or  $1  per  month 
5  months  $8  or  $1.60  per  month 
8  months  $15  or  $1.88  per  mo. 
14  months  $26  or  $1.86  per  mo. 


WHY  PAY  MORE  FOR  LESS?  COMPARE! 

GOVERNMENTCHECKS  CASHED  FOR 
MAIL  CLIENTS  (BY  APPOINTMENT) 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  SSI  CLIENTS 
WELCOME! 


Bay  Area  Mail 
Service  leader  since 
1969. 

3  CASH  PRIZES  WEEKLY! 
FREE  MAIL  FORWARDING 

Get  your  mail  early! 

^^t^)^^t.tt.^^t^^^l}.^^.^t.^^,^^|^ 


FOR  FULL  DETAILS,  PHONE: 
885-9555(1  PM-7PM) 
885-4123  (24  HOURS) 


EARLY  MAIL-OPEN  10  AM-7PM 


Enrly  Mnil  -   Open  1 


.  1 


-  7  pm. 


Columbia 

Audio-Video 

C£l£BkATES  OUH  NEW  OWNERSHIP'S 

The  Tenderloin's  Friendly  Audio-Video  Store 

Great  savings  on  a  full  line  of  TV's,  VCR's,  Portables,  Car  Stereo,  Home  Stereo, 
Walkmans,  Cameras,  Short  Wave  Radios  and  all  Accessories.  Audio  and  Video  Tapes 

at  good  prices. 


^^^^^ '  ^l^^^^^^^^^  ,  ^ 


Cua  Tl^m  TI-VI.  M^y  Hat  Cua 
Khu  Tenderloin 

Cua  hem  chdo  mjng  chu  nhan 
moi  v6i 


SALE  (DAI    HA  GIA) 


Tang  Sanyo  Walkman  neu  mua 
tren  $100 

Tiet  ki^m  nhleu  lien  khi  mua  TV, 
May  nhac.  May  Video.  May  hat 
bo  tiji,  phim  anh  va  ca'c  dung  cu 
linh  linh 

Dia.  bSng  nh^c  phim  video  vdl 
gia  phat  chang 


FISHER 


FVH  815  VCR 

Dolby  st*r*o.  7  day/S  svwit 
proo^*inmabil(lY  r»mot«  control 
106  channel  rsatfy 

$399.99 


h          '  '  '  -n 

1  — 

-■ 

1650,  1150,  1450,  500 


NUMARK 
MIXERS  & 
EQUALIZERS 

from 

$99.99 


KOSSFIRE  210 
SPEAKERS 


12"  woofer 
dual  tweeter 
5V2"  midrange 
rag.  399.99 
now  249.99 


SANYO  MG7 

Stereo  cassette  player 


$4.99 


BOSE  ROOMMATE 
SPEAKERS 


$229 /pair 


Room  filling  high  fidelity 
stereo  for  your  personal  ster- 
eo, TV,  VCR,  or  Walkman. 

13"  Emerson 
COLOR  TV 

$279.99 

with  wireless  remote 


AUDIO-TEK  TURNTABLE 
$99.99 


FILM 

$.99 

35  nnm. 

24  exp. 

Tapes 

$.29 

60  min.  cassette  tape 

GRUNDIG    SHORT  WAVE 
RADIOS,    CAR  STEREOS, 
TV's,  YACHTBOY  700, 
satellet  300,  600 


SONY  F-12  AM-FM 
CASSETTE  $49.99 


5%  discount  on  all  TV's  & 
VCR's  with  Couch  Potato  or 
Couch  Tomato  Lodge  Card. 

Columbia  Audio- Video 

sl^U^;' 1080  Market  St.  ^.Tt^lts^ 
^  San  Francisco 


Lowest  Prices— Best  Service 


431-8400 


We  stand  by  our  products. 


POETRY  &  PROSE 
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IT  MUST  BE  SO! 

Space  dust  reaches  the  upper  limits  of 
the  atmosphere.  Carried  by  air 
currents,  these  particles  glide,  then 
fall,  then  glide  again,  until  they  are 
one  day  gathered  into  the  welcoming 
arms  of  'mother  earth,'  as  a  harvest  is 
gathered  into  the  welcoming  arms  of 
the  farmer.  It  must  be  so.  Further- 
more, it  must  be  so  that,  in  time,  space 
dust,  upon  space  dust,  will  increment 
'mother  earth's'  girth,  or  mass,  her 
attraction  increasing  proportionately. 
It  must  be  so.  for  as  I  age.  I  confess  to 
feeling  a  bit  heavier  with  the  coming  of 
each  new  day.— 

My  doctor  disagrees.  He  believes  it  is 
my  diet.  Says  he,  "It  must  be  so,  that 
you  eat.  too  much!"  Ah!  But.  we  must 
choose  to  believe,  what  we  must 
choose  to  believe!  And  I  choose  to 
believe!  But  of  course!  — 'Space  dust'! 


Warren  D.  Eastman 


FISH  FODDER  — 

There  was  a  minstrel  who  orchestrated 
the  music  of  his  birds.  All  went  well  in 
his  travels  until  he  reached  the  coast  of 
an  inland  sea  where  his  birds 
discovered  they  loved  the  taste  of 
salt-water  fish.  The  birds  were  torn 
between  their  master  and  their  taste- 
buds.  Soon  they  all  nested  in  caves  in 
the  cliffs  above  the  sea.  The  minstrel 
was  miserable  at  the  loss  of  his 
companions.  He  dived  off  one  of  the 
cliffs  into  the  deep  viscous  water, 
where  very  deep  down  he  discovered  a 
hidden  city.  As  he  swam  towards  it  he 
realized  he  had  no  need  to  breathe 
oxygen.  And  he  discovered  a  very 
strange  musical  noise  he  had  never 
heard  before.  A  dolphin  who  had 
spotted  him  began  to  track  and  follow 
him.  The  music  he  heard  was  coming 
from  fish  which  surrounded  the 
dolphin.  He  made  his  way  to  the  home 
of  the  merpeople.  The  merpeople 
imprisoned  him.  How  could  they  let 
him  go  back  to  his  world.  He  would 
spread  all  their  secrets  to  the  air- 
people.  But  he  was  clever,  learning 
how  to  orchestrate  the  music  of  the 
fish  whom  the  merpeople  fed  with  food 
and  gold  nuggets.  The  merpeople 
were  entranced  by  the  minstrel's 
symphonies  and  gave  him  gold.  They 
put  a  spell  on  the  singing  fish  so  they 
would  not  follow  the  minstrel  back  to 
doom  on  the  coast  of  the  sea.  But  they 
gave  the  minstral  a  new  freedom.  They 
gave  him  the  freedom  to  bring  peace  to 
the  war  between  birds  and  fish.  The 
minstreal  was  happy  evermore. 

Emily  T.  Cutler 


LI 


I  stayed  for  a  month  in  Changshou, 
in  the  Szechuan  province,  about  a  mile 
from  the  Yangtze  River.  I  lived  with  a 
young  couple,  Khien  and  Khwan 
Shang.  and  their  seven  year-old 
daughter,  Li.  Several  times  Li  and  I 
spent  the  day  fishing  together.  We 
would  walk  to  the  river  at  dawn,  and 
return  home  at  sunset,  Li  carrying  the 
bamboo  poles,  and  I  holding  a  basket 
of  fish  in  one  hand  and  her  hand  in  the 
other.  On  the  evening  I  was  to  leave, 
after  dinner,  Li  gave  me  a  silver  pocket 
watch.  I'll  always  remember  that 
moment,  her  smile,  her  eyes. 

William  Rinehart 


VISIONS  ON  SUNDAY  MORNINGS 

The  Universe  is  awesome.  I  see  the 
budding  of  trees  after  a  long  winter 
and  each  bud  represents  a  different 
miracle.  The  side  effects  of  pollination, 
yellow  snow,  make  me  more  aware  of 
Spring  encroaching  on  the  hardened 
earth  enough  to  soften  the  soles  of 
men.  The  hyacinth  plows  the  soil. 
Robin-red-breasts  gather  the  past 
season's  gleanings  for  transient 
dwellings.  A  trafficjight  monotonously 
blinks  green,  yellow,  nest,  bearing 
witness  to  the  adaptability  of  the 
pidgeon.  And  yet  there's  more. 

A  wide-eyed  child,  the  envy  of 
Keene,  appears  enraptured  by  the 
dancers.  The  dogma  of  adults  is  laid 
asunder  by  the  innocence  of  a  child's 
interpretation  of  mystical  concepts. 
It's  enough  to  soften  the  souls  of  men, 
though  a  child  would  have  difficulty 
understanding  that.  A  baby  suckles 
with  satisfaction  on  the  nipple 
removed  minutes  ago.  And  yet  there's 
more.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
moments  that  bring  me  peace. 
Nothing  escapes  my  discerning  eyes, 
but  in  a  city,  all  is  not  beautiful. 

Tall  buildings  under  construction 
continually  throw  longer  shadows. 
Every  season  brings  more  changes  to 
the  skyline,  more  noise,  dust  from 
powdery  flame  retardents.  Marble* 
surfaced  enclosures  may  see  the  sun  a 
year  until  its  neighbor  breaks  ground 
across  the  street.  Cold  marble, 
bringing  thousands  together  in  one 
square  city  block,  then  separating 
them  by  elevators  assigned  only  to 
certain  floors,  and  management 
requests  they  stagger  their  hours,  and 
security  asks  you  wear  your  badge  to 
prove  you  belong. 

I  have  a  room  and  job  and  hope,  but 
my  clothes  are  wearing  and  my  shoes 
worn  through  the  sides,  and  some- 
times I  don't  shave  for  a  day  and  cut 
my  own  hair,  and  I  feel  threatened  by 
the  crowds  and  people  who  can  laugh. 
Still,  the  miracles  are  there  and 
chanced  upon  when  least  expected. 
Some  are  even  permanent.  Those  are 
areas  of  escape  from  the  noise,  areas 
of  sanctuary  from  the  necessity  of 
narrow  wood  tunnels,  winding  out 
beyond  the  concrete  curb,  inhibiting 
movement  in  either  direction  and 
causing  me  to  cower  with  every 
passerby.  They  are  areas  of  escape 
from  straight  lines  marking  pedestrian 
crossings  obstructed  by  weighty 
demon  coaches  footing  out  to  take 
advantage  of  pending  green. 

Permanent  miracles  do  exist.  They 
are  the  places  of  random  sounds  of 
whoosh  and  whistle,  places  of  ever 
changing  borders  permitting  only  the 
freedom  to  aimlessly  wander.  Places  of 
a  dampened  silencing-path  made  of 
ribbons  of  differing  textures,  that 
sometimes  fold  over  to  surround  me. 
The  enveloping  fold  removes  the  path 
beneath  my  feet.  It  causes  me  to  leave 
my  burgeoning  thoughts,  tugging  me 
to  yet  a  greater  freedom,  till  those 
altering  borders  again  appear  and  I'm 
once  more  free  to  wander. 

I  wander  aimlessly  by  choice, 
moving  just  beyond  the  surf,  some- 
times choosing  to  reverse  my  tracks 
following  me  to  a  knoll.  At  other  times 
my  thoughts  are  more  important,  and 
moving  always  forward  I  descend, 
emerging  with  dripping  cuffs  and 
draining  sneakers. 

This  is  the  place  of  brown  pelicans 
skimming  effortlessly  across  the 
waters.  The  place  of  sparkling  stones 
whose  luster's  left  behind  when 
removed  to  a  dresser  mounting.  This  is 
the  place  of  sand  dollars,  of  small  blue 
pyramids  with  sides  drawn  tightly  to 
their  centers.  A  place  of  gulls  and 
pipers  and  terns,  and  of  an  old  man 
casting  hook  into  the  ocean.  I  pass 
behind  him  silently  often.  Sometimes 
he  sees  me  and  we  nod  to  each  other  in 
mutual  respect,  mutual 
understanding. 

I've  wandered  here  for  a  year  of 
Sundays,  finding  the  change 
unchanged  from  week  to  week.  This  Is 
the  place  where  life  began,  a  supple 
monument  to  timelessness,  which 
permits  no  uselessness  to  persist 
beyond  the  time  of  man's  memory. 
This  is  where  I  vent  my  bitterness. 
This  is  where  I  cry.  This  is  the  place  of 
random  sounds  of  whoosh  and  whistle, 
of  Sirens  calling. 


Tenderloin  residents  are  encour- 
aged to  submit  their  work  to:  Poetry 
and  Prose,  c/o  Robert  Votbrecht. 
146  Leavenworth,  S.F.,  CA  94102 
by  the  15th  of  each  month. 


TALKING  TO  MYSELF 
(Individual  speaking  to  self  on  soup 
line) 

Shut  up! 

What  do  you  mean  shut  up. ..Who  the 

hell  do  you  think  you  are? 

It's  not  who  I  am,  it's  who  the  hell  do 

you  think  you  are? 

Animal!... Don't  bother  me... 

(pause) 

You  once  did  tell  me  you  enjoyed  the 
entree  of  lice  along  with  your  main 
course  of  potato  soup  did  you  not? 
I  have  no  need  of  your  blathering... 
I'm  not  blathering...!  don't  blather...! 
resent  you  saying  I  blather.. .1  used  to 
be  a  blithering  idiot  now  I  merely 
blither... 
(pause) 
I'm  cold. 
I'm  cold  too.. 
I'm  hungry. 

Why  do  you  think  we're  in  this  line 
fool?.. 

I  want  to  go  to  sleep.. 

Get  off  my  back,  I'm  not  going  to  say  it 

again.. 

Oh  yeah,  then  what  will  you  do? 

Oh,  go  to  sleep.. 

That's  what  I  just  suggested! 

I  mean  buzz  off.,.Chitt  out. ..Cool  It... 

Go  to  sleep... Stop  Attacking  my 

brains! 

I'm  sorry.  I  stopped  trying  to  do  that 
when  I  couldn't  find  them, 
(pause) 

Why  don "  t  you  say  something  for  a 
change? 

Oh,  that  reminds  me...l  think  I  might 

be  getting  a  job... 

You? 

That's  right! 

You. ..are  going  to  get  a  job? 
Yup! 

Would  you  repeat  that  please? 
Oh,  cut  it  out! 

Allright,  I'll  play  your  game. ..What 

kind  of  job? 

Regular  honest  work 

You  haven't  worked  aday  in  your  life.. 

I'mstill  getting  a  job.. 

Who's  going  to  hire  you? 

A  porn  shop,  you  know  with  naked 

ladies? 

Doing  what? 

Quality  control 

Quality  control? 

Yup! 

You're  disgusting! 
(pause) 

Well,  finally,  the  soup... 

Yeah,.. And  you  won't  even  share  any 

with  me... 

Slurp  Slurp... 

Got  any  coins? 

What  makes  you  think  I  have  money? 
I  thought  maybe  we  could  get  a  short 
dog... 

My  printing  press  is  not  working  this 

week... 

This  week  ends  tomorrow. 
Sorry,  I  don't  believe  in  hope. 
You  don't  believe  in  what? 
That's  right,  I'm  an  existentialist.. 
Maybe  you  just  need  some  sleep. 
I  am  asleep.  I'm  asleep  in  my  Bel-Air 
home,  in  my  clean  comfortable 
expansive  bed,  and  I  am  having  a 
nightmare  this  moment. 
And  what  is  this  nightmare  you  are 
having? 

My  nightmare  is  that  I  cannot  stop 
talking  to  myself! 

Renno  Mahrlano 


Neal  M.  Warren 


-HEART  OF  THE  C/TY- 

farmers: 

MARKET 


UNITED  NATIONS  PLAZA 

near  the  Civic  Center 

WEDJSfESDAYS,  llam-6pnt 
SITNDAYS,  8am'' 2pm 

Food  Stamps  Accepted  For  More  Info  Call  885-2001 


PHAT-TRIEN 
KHX-NANG  ANH-NCa 

Improve  Your  English 

Expert  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  speak- 
ing, comprehension. 
Reasonable  Rates. 
John  Foster  751-3428 


NORTHEAST  COMMUNITY 
FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 

serving  the  Tenderloin 

Need  a  loan  for  a  vacation,  a  car, 
to  pay  debts,  or  for  business 
purposes? 

The  CREDIT  UNION  is  here  to 
help  with  low  rates  and  good 
terms. 

19  Walter  U.  Lum  Place  434-0738 


uuGLCome! 


1227  tMt'  3t  5F 

bela,«en  VonOe,!  C  Poll. 


TetepKo"*  «a5  6624 


REFUGEE  JOB  TRAINING 


Chinatown  Resources  Development  Center  (CRDC)  is  a 
free  language  and  job  training  program  for  refugees  and 
immigrants  with  limited  English  speaking  ability.  Our 
19-week  program  combines  classroom  and  on-the-job 
training.  We  find  jobs  for  95%  of  our  graduates  every 
year. 

According  to  your  ESL  level,  CRDC  can  train  you  as  a 
clerical  worker,  prep  cook,  bank  teller,  computer 
operator,  appliance  and  car  repair  person,  janitor, 
accountant,  etc. 


Apply:  Chinatown  Resources  Development  Center 
615  Grant  Ave,  4th  fl.  S.F.,  CA.  94108 
Phone:  391-7583^ 
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Cd  Quan  CHINATOWN  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  (CRDC) 
dang  CO  mpt  chubng  trinh  huan  nghe  danh  cho  ngaoi  ty-nan 
va  di  trii  voi  kha  nang  Anh  Ngu  gicfi  han.  Chuong  trinh 
nay  keo  dai  19  tuan  le,  bao  gom  vifec  gia'ng  day  trong  Idp 
"loc  va  huan  nghe  thuc  dung.  95%  nhung  hoc  vien  tot  nghifep 
tu^  cac  kho'a  nay  deu  co  duoc  viec  lam  do  chung  tbi  gioi 
thieu. 

Tuy  vao  kha  nang  Anh  Ngu,  co  quan  chiing  toi  se  huan  luyen 
quy  vl  ve  cac  nghe  nhu  thu  ky  van  phong,  phu  dau  bep, nhan 
vien  nha  bang,  dieu  hanh  may  dien  tu,  sua  chUa  xe  co  va 
tien  nghi  gia  dinh,  ke  toan,   lao  cong. . . 

Moi  dich  vu  va  chubng  trinh  huan  nghe  deu  mien  phi. 


CAMBODIAN 
COMMUNITY  NEWS 
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Buddhist  monks  chanted  and  prayed  as  devout  Cambodians  offered  food  to 
honor  the  dead  at  a  ceremony  last  month  m  the  YMCA     Photo:  Sara  Colm 
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TIN  TliC  CONG  DONG  NGUOI  Vt0r  wh^ambse  oommunty  ^ 
Cong  Vi^n  Tenderloin:  I\/I0t  Buoc  Dau  Tot  Dep 
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Wade  Hudson 

Si/  thanh  ^  cong  1  c^n  cua 
cong  vien  mdi  cu*a  khu  Ten- 
derloin d'  go'c  ^di/5n^  Eddy  va 
Jones  ^ang  thuc  day  dan- 
chiing  va  nhan  vien  thi  xa 
bit  dau  kiem  th^m  khu  dat 
fho  muc  di'ch  giai  tri  cong 
cong. 

Trudc  khi  cong  vien 
Alfred  Boedekker  m6  ciia  sau 
thang_  trifdc ,  nhleu  ngddi  da 
lo  rang  cong  vien  nay  cung 
se  bi  lam  vao  t&  trang  ma 
cong  vien  Glide  People  6* 
tr^n  difdng  so'  Sau,  bi  do'ng 
cda  hai  na'm  trUdc  vi' v5n  d'e 
pham  phap  va  toi  a'c  6*  trong 
va  chung  quanh  cong  vien. 
Nhifng  khi  cong  vien  mii  m6* 
ci/a  trong  mot  thdi  gian 
ngan  tat  ca  mdi  lo  lang 
tren  d§u  bien  mAt. 

DU'di  su'  qua*h  tri  cua  ong 
gi^m  doc  Keith  Grier,  mot 
ngudi  co'  diidc  nhie'u  thien 
cam  cu'a  dan  chung,  congvien 
nay  da  ndi  len  di^dc  cai 
khuon  mat  ti'ch  cifc  cua  Ten- 
derloin ma  b5y  lau  nay  gidi 
truyeh  thong  cung  nhu  ca* 
thi  xa  da' khong  al  de  y  toi. 
No  giong  nhu  mot  tieu  Lien- 
Hiep-Quoc,  vdi  nhung  dibiet 
soi  dong:  mot  sii  phan  anh ' 
cua  khuon  mat  ngam  cua  khu 
Tenderloin. . 

Trong  boi  canh  nhon  nhip 
do,  ong  Gier,  vdi  chiec  mu 
bac  mau,  luon  luon  tim  each 
de  phat  trien  sinh  boat  cho 
cong  vien.  Ong  to' chile  ca'c 
doi  bo'ng  d^^tranh  tai,  coi 
soc  tre  em,  giam  thi  nhiing 
van  de' CO  the*  xa'y  ra ,  goi 
xe  CL^u  thu'dng  khi  mot^em 
nho  bi  thu'dng,  hay  di/ng  ra 
phan  giai  nhung  vu  tranh- 
chap. 

Ong  noi."T6i  thu'dng  de\ho 
cac  tre  em  t\i  giai  quyet 
lay  van  de'cua  mirih  trdkhi 
cac  em  danh  Ion  nhau.  Doi 
khi  toi  bao  chung  ngoixuong 


i 


San  d^nh  bong  rd'  thi*  luon  lu3n  dong  ngabi  t^i  c6ng-vi^ 

Shooting  hoops  at  Boedekker  Park,   photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 


tren  cac  _ghe.  Chung  khong 
thich  ngo'i." 

Theo  su*  tham  do  sd  khc5i 
cua  bon  babthi' ngi/di  ta  rat 
hai  long  ve  cong  vien  nay. 
Co  nhieu  ngu'di  da  diSa  ra 
mot  so  nhung  de'nghi. 

Ba  Carol  Rivera  no'i, 
"Chung  toi  den  day  moi  ngay 
nhu* mot  thoi  quen  vay."cBa 
noi  them,  "Nhifng  6^  day  khog 
CO  dude  mot  cai  nha  cau 
cong  cong.  Bo  la  mgt  thieu 
so't  Idn."  Ba  Rivera  la  me 
cua  em  Deja.  2  tuoi,  dang 
ch^y  chSi  lung  tung  vo'i  cac 
ban  o*  trong  cong  vien. 

^Ong  Grier  luc  nay  muon 
tiep  tuc  lam  viec  d^cong- 
vien  na"y  ca'ng  lau  cang  tot. 
Triid'c  kia,  trJdc  khi  nhan 
viec,  ong  ta  lo  la'ng,  vi" 
khu  vi/c  do  di/dc  coi  la  ghe 
gdm  nhat  cua  San  Francisco. 
Nhung  su  hoa  hop  giua  ca'c 
sac  dan  da  lam  cho  ong  ta 
khong  con  lo  la*ng  ni^. 


nhdng  nd  li/c  chung  cua  dan 
chung  trong  khu  vuc  va  su* 
hien  dien  cua  ca''nh  sat. 
Ong  ta  noi, "Phan  Idii  cong 
vifen  deu  du'oc  dung  mot  sd'c 
dan  ma  thoi."  Theo  kinh- 
nghiem  cua  ong  sau  13  na^n 
trong  nghe',  ong  ta  noi  tiep 
CJ  day  CO  mat  du  sac  thai 
van  ho'a,  cung  sinh  boat  vdi 
nhau,  3ac  biet  la  tre'  em. 
Cac  em  dang  chiing  to  sif 
chap  nhan  su  kha'c  biet  Ian 
nhau.  Khi  chung  Icfn  ien, 
ca^:  em  se  co'  nhieu  thong- 
cam  cho  nhau  hdn." 

Ong  Y_aocho  Saetern,  mgt 
ngi/5i  Lab  co'  sau  difa^con, 
noi ,"Hdl ^chung  toi  m5i  den 
day,  cha^'ng  co  ndi  na'o  de^ 
tre"  em  di  chdi  ca\  Chung 
kh6*  nao  lam."  Bay  gij  thi* 
ong  dan  ba  dda  con  nho  den 
cong  vien  hang  nga'y.  5ng 
noi  tiep, "Chung  thi'ch  truot 
cau  va'  leo  dan  go"  la'm. 
Chung  muon  di  ra  chdi  hang 
ngay." 


Phan  Idn  mqi  ngudi  deu 
cho  rang  coVg  vien  na'y  qua 
ddn^  due.  Em  Khengh  Bun, 13 


Ong  Grier  cho  ra'ng  cong 
vien  diioc  an  to5n  va  khong 
CO  van  de' toi  ac  la  nhd"  vao 

Xo  So  d  Tenderloin:  Ngubi  Ngheo  Thua  Lo'n 

Sam  Quinones  _  . 

Ong  Jim  Farhat  d  cua 


Con  sot  xo*' so  da  tran 
ngap  Tenderloin.  Mic  du  xa'c 
su^'t  de"  tru'ng  difdc  "$100  hay 
hdn  nda  r^'t  la  thap,  dan 
Tenderlj3in  van  do  ha'ng  ngan 
dong  moi  ngay  vao  tiii  bac 
cua  cac  tiem  ban  ve  s6'.  ' 
Phan  Id'n  ca'c  cu*a  tiem  na'y 
ban  ha'ng  ngan  ve  so"  trong 
ngay  dau  tien.  Ti?  36  den 
nay,  mac  du  mile  dp  ban 
kh^ong  con  nhu  cu  nu'a,  nhung 
cung  len  den  ha'ng  tram  ddhg 
moi  ngay. 

Cac  nhan  vien  cua  tieu 
bang  dae  trach  ve' van  d&'  xb 
s6'  u'dc  ld6ng  ra'rig  c6  hoi  de 
thang    ngay  ca  $2  hay  $5 
rat  la  thap.  Theo  cac  ci/a 
tiem  thi'  phan  lo'h  ai  cung 
mu6h  tru'ng  ca'c  lo  Id'n  hdn. 

_  6ng  Chris  Qurt,  lam  thu* 
ky  d'eho  Cadillac,  noi, 
"Neu  hp  tru'ng  $2  hay  $5, ho 
se  khong  lay  tien  ma  chi*  ' 
lay  them_  ve  so  ma  thoi.  No 
cung  gibng  nhd  ca'c  may  danh 
bac  o"  Reno  vay." 

Cac  ngiiAi  ban  ve  so  khac 
ciTng  dong  y  vdi  ong  Qurt. 


Can  sot  xo  so'deh  vdi  Tenderloin: 
Co  hoi  trung  lo  ndn  $5  thiVat  la  nh6. 
Lottery  fever  hits  the  Tenderloin 

Ho  noi  rang  phan  Idn  nhung 
ngdAi  mua  ve'  so'  la'  ngu'di 
ngheo.  Ong  Le  Van  Tao  ndi 
"Ngi/6i  ngheo  luon  lu6n  mua 
nhieii  ve  so."  (5ng  Tao  la 
chu*nhan  cua  c^a  tifm  Thanh 
Thuy  d''tren  dUdng  Eddy,  ndi 
CO  ban  ve  so. 


tiem  Eddy  va  Taylor  ndi, 
"Thee  toi  thi*chi*eo  ngu'6i 
ngheo  la  bi  thiet  thdi,  vi 
ho  cSng  ngheo  ho  ca'ng  ca'n 
tien." 

^  Nga^  ca  nhung  ngii^i  may 
man ^t rung  cac  16  Idn,  nhung 
ngddi  nay  cb  the*  bi  c^'t 
tien  tr6  cap  xa  hoi  cho  den 
khi  ho  het  ti6h  tru'ng  s6'. 

Mac  du  it  ai  biet  den, 

cac  16  trung  tren  $100  deu 
phai  khai  bao  voi  chi'nh  - 
quyen  tieu  bang  va  ngubi 
trung  s6'  se  bi  do  xem  thi? 
h9  CO  hi  thieu  nd  kh6ng.  Do 
do,  neu  ngi/bi  tru'ng  m^c  no 
v6i  mot  cd  quan  cong  quyeh 
cua  tieu  bang  nhd  tien  phy 
cap  con  cai,  trd  cap  xa-hoi 
ti^h  ba'o  hiem  that  nghiep, 
ti^h  vay  dai  hoe,  thue. . . 
thi  so'  tien  trung  se  bikhau 
tri?  cho  mdn  nd  do  tri/be  khi 
ngu"bi  tru'ng  nhan  du'de  ti^h. 

Phan  Idn  cac  cua  tiem  d" 
Tenderloin  deu  cd  ngudi  mua 
tru'ng  diidc  l3  Idn.  Va"  di- 
nhien  la  r^'t  nhieu  ngu'di  bi 
thua  nang.  cJng  Tao  d'quan 


tuoi,  ndi  rang  em  phai  coi 
chifng  dij'a  em  nhd  thddngtruc 
de  phong  bi  thi/o'hg  trong  * 
dam  dong. 

.  Ong  Tim^  Lillyquist,  phu 
ta  giam  ddc     eu'a  sd'cong 
Vien  ndi,  "Chung  toi  rk't 
hai  long  ve'cong  vien  nay. 
van  de  chinh  la  co  qu^nhieii 
ngOii  d  do." 

Ong  Richard  Livingston, 
thuoc  to  chdc  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition, 
noi,"Si/  thanh  cong  vildt 
qua  miic  du  dinh  eua  tdi. 
Cong  vien  nay  chdng  minh 
rang  ngay  ca  f  gixfa  trung 
tam  thanh  phd',  mot  sd'ngddi 
ho^t  dong  cd  th6*thay  d6i 
mgi  sinh  cua  nd. "  Ong 
Livingston  la  mot  trong 
nhiing  n^d3i  van  dong  cho 
sii  ra^Jdi  cua  cong  vien 
nay.^Ong  cung  cho  bietthem 
la  day  la  cong  vien  dau- 
tien  trong  Uch  stf  cua 
Tenderloin. 

Ong  Gier  cho  biet  la'  ngdi 
nha  ke'can  se"  duoc  md' cua 
d^u  n^m  t6'i,  theo  Idi  cua 
o.  Lillyquist,  se'  cd  ban 
danh  ping-pong,   Idp  day 
gia  ehanh,  va  phdng  hop  mat. 

Mdt^  nha  d^u  xe  eiia  tieu 
bang  o  tren  di/dng  Ellis 
cung  dang  dd6c  phac  hoa 
de  da'nh  cho  nhung  cd  sd'' 
cua  khu  Tenderloin.  Ong 
Lillyquish  noi,  "Nhu  cau 
c6ng  vien  cho  khu  Tender- 
loin thi"  khong  the*chdicai 
d Jdc . " 

Phu  Nu  A 
Dong  Hay  Coi 
Chung! 

Nguyen  Hiiu  Liem 

Dan  chu'ng  d  khu  viic  du'bg 
Bush  va  Powell  dang  eanthan 
canh  chdng  mot  ngU6'i  danbng 
trong  sau  tuah  gua  da_  tan 
cong  bon  phu  nd  —  tat  ca 
fleu  ngiidi  A  l)6ng —  d' triibc 
ci/a  nha  cua  ho.  Canh  sat 
chda  CO  mot  tihh  nghi  nao. 

ta'n  cong  nay  du'de  ta*  la 
cao ,  bm,  da  t rang ,  khoang 
28-35  tuoi,  da  sim  den,  tdc 
den  adm  bac  d'tru'dc  tra'n. 

So  canh  sat  khuyen  cao 

phu  nif  6" khu  dddng  Bush  va 
Powell  hay  can  than  va  de' 
phcJng.  Khi  di  dau  ve  nha 
nen  cd  chia  kho'a  d^tay  de*" 
md  cxSa  cho  mau.  Neu  thay  ke 
nao  tinh  nghi  thi'  hay  diSig 
vSo  nha.  Hay  di  vao  mot  cua 
tiem  na'o  do  gau  ben  va  goi 
canh  sat  o'''s6'  91 1 . 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES 
TRANSLATION  SERVICE 

Lao,  Cambodian  and 
Vietnamese 
776-0700 


Thanh  Thuy  cd  ban  den  200 
ve  cho  mot  ngiidi  va  ngiJdi 
ad  difng  trong  tiem  cao  het 
dong  ve  s6  dd  luon.  Cac  eua 
tiem  khac  ke' la'  ho  cd  ban 
cho  nhieu  ngddi  mua  den  50 
tbi  100  ve  so  mot  luc. 
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Tiec 

Thanksgiving 

The  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition  Id  mot 
to^'chiJ'c  tranh  3au  de"  ti^h 
thue  nha  3il6c  th&p  va  phat 
huy  nhi/ng  lanh  viic  khac  cho 
khu  Tenderloin,  fo''chifcn3'y 
difdc  tha'nh  lap  n^m  1977,  tia 
ti'ch  cJc  tranh  Sau  6e*co 
3iJ^c  cong  vien  d  Eddy  va 
Jones,  to'chiic  Hgi  Ch6  Lang 
GiSng  cTyMCA  hoi  thang  Gleg 
va  die'u  h(5p  ganh  xiec  o"^ 
tren  du'dng  Eddy  thang  Tam 
vu'a  qua . 

Vao  ngay  Hai  t(5i, 

25/11  va^o  luc  tii  4  'den 
7  gid  chi&u,  to* chdc  se  co 
mot  buS'i  ti^'p  tan  nh^n  dip 
Thanksgiving  (T  khach  san 
Cadillac  6*  366  Eddy  Street. 

Moi  ngu6i  deu  3d6c  mdi 
d^n  de'  gap  dan  ha'ng  xom  cua 
minh  dohg  thdi  de"  thiifing 
thilc  van  nghe  cua  nhieu  van 
hoa  kha'c  nhau. 


Bi  Kich 
Cam  Bdt 


IVIpt  Vong  Cac  Tiem  An 


Vao  ngay  thi/  Hai,  11/11 
vao  luc  7  gi6'  t6'i  s%  c6  mot 
bub*!  trinh  dien  kich  va  mua 
nhan  de' "TU  Do  tf'-Dau?"  6' 
khach  san  Cadillac,  366  ^ 
Eddy  Street,  Bu6'i  trinhdien 
nay  3d6c  t6''chiTc  b6i  tbchiic 
Cambodian  Cultural  Society. 
Ve'  vao  c\la  $3.00, 


Dennis  Conkin 

Sony  Sok  dang  noi  nghiep 
cha  cua  anh.  Ho'i  c6n  nhq  d 
Nam  Vang,  anh  hoc  naunu'dng 
trong  ciia  tiem  cua  cha  anh 
lam  chu.  Bay  gi6,  b6n  n^m 
sau  khi  den  Hoa  Ky,  anh  Sa" 
md' mot  ti^m  an  thi/dng  hang 
CO  t^n  la  Angkor  Chum  d*" 
403  Eddy  Street. 

Sony  noi,"Toi  md  tiem 
nay  nho*  nhifng  toi  c6  mot 
giac  mS  \dn."  Tiem  co  chdng 
hdn  mifdi  ghe  ngoi,  nhiTnglu'c 
nao  cung  dong  khach  mac  du 
mdi  md  trong  vong  thang  qua. 

Sony  b5t  dau  md'  ti|m  td 
so'khong.  M§y  nam  qua,  anh  ^ 
di  lam  lao  cong  ban  dem,  de 
danh  tien,  dd  tinh  m6  tiem 
vdi  su  giup  dd  cua  ban  be 
va  ba  con.  Trong  thOi  gian 
nay,  anh  van  lam  viec  nhi 
xvTa  tuy  nhien  v6i  chiic  vy 
cao  hdn.  Anh  dOdc  thang  lam 
"supervisor" . 

Cac  mon  an  thi  thddng- 
hang.     Ti^™        d"ij6c  trang 
hoang  bdi  nhdng  buc  dieu  ^ 
khac  Cam  Hot.  Luon  lu^n  6 
tiem  CO  mot  nhom  ngOAi  vui 
ve.  Ti^m  sach  se  va  gian  d;L. 

Toi  thich_^nhat  la  mon 
bb  kho  ah  v6i  ba'nh  mi  Phap 
—  thit  bo  nau  vdi  gia  v^ 
Trung  Hoa  va  ca  chua, 
it'  mutfi  va  giing.     Mon  bb 
cay  voi  cdm  trang  cung  la 
mo'n    ngon  mieng  cua  toi.  ^ 
Mon  nay  co  thit  bb  nau  vbi 

rot,  sa,  xa  lach  va  dila 
leo.  Ngoai  ra,  dia  bo  cay^ 
nay  con  co  dda  mam  Cam  Bot. 


Trudng  Mau  Giao 
Tenderloin  Mo' Cua 


Tre  em  hgc  tinh  than  l|p  va  ky  luat  luc  con  nho  tuoi  t^i  tradng 
"Montessori"  d  treVi  diidng  Eddy. 

Children  learn  independence  and  self-discipline  at  an  early  age  at  the  newly 

opened  Montessori  School  on  Eddy  Street.  ,        .  . 

photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 


Viec  Lam 

* 

Benh  Vien  Toan  Khoa  San- 
Francisco  (General  Hospi- 
tal) dang  can  tuyen  mdt  so 
th5ng  dich  vien  Viet  NgU. 

Li/dng  se  dUOc  tra  la  $10 
m9t  gio"  n^u  thong  dich 
bang  dien  thoai  va  $A0  cho 
phi'  tdn  taxi  neu  c^  de"n 
b^nh  vien  de^  thong  dich. 

Muon  biet  them  chi  ti^t, 
xin  ggi  Consuelo  Suez  h 
s3'82i-5328. 


HQI  TIN  DUNG  NORTHEAST 
COMMUNITY "federal 

^         U         4I^  1a    )\\  ^ 

Neu  quy  vi  muon  miidn  tien 
d&  di  du  lich,  mua  xe,  tra 
nb,  hay^de  lam  ah  buon  ban, 
hay  tiep  xuc  Credit  Union 
cua  chung  toi.  Tien  I6i thap 
va  dieu  kien  de  dang. 

Hay  goi:  431-0738 
19  Walter  E.   Lum  Place 


Angltor  Chum 


Ba  con  va  ban  bfe  tg  hpp  cung  nhau  ddng  gop  cho  sd  thanh  cong  vang  cua 
ti0m  an  cua'Sony  Sok  o' tren  dudng  Eddy.  photo:  Sara  Colm 

Friends  and  relatives  pitched  in  to  make  Sony  Sak  s  new  Eddy  Street 
restaurant  a  smashing  success.  Pictured,  from  left  to  right,  are; 
Boproeux  Lao,  Sary  Sar.  Sony  Sak,  Vandy  Maiy  and  Sophath  Pak. 

^Gia  ca  thi"  that  la  vOa  pha  vdi  sOa  va  during  vdi 

phaL^Ca'c  moh  an  deu  ^d"  $2.  gia  75  cents.  Angkor  Chum 

7  5  den  $3.75.  ^hdc  uong  md  cda  hang  ngay  td"  8  gi6^ 

ngon  va  re^nhat  la  tra  Thai  sang  den  10  gid^toi. 

Ngudi  Lao  Mong  Doan  Tu 


ChanthaDom  Ounkeo 

M(?t  so  dong  ngu'6i  ty  nan 
van  con  dang  mong  ddi  va  lo 
lang  cho  gia  dinh  cua  ho 
van  dang  con  d* trong  cac 
tr^i  ty.  nan  i  Dong  Nam  A. 

Ong  Yaocho  Saetern,  mot 
ngii6i  ty  nan  lao,  goc  Mien, 
la  mot  trong  nhdng  ngtfcii  bi 
xa  each  gia  dihh.  Ong  ta 
noi, "Toi  nghi"  deh  ngddi  chu 
cua  toi  d' ben  Thai  Lan  ha'ng 
ngay.  Anh  da  d*^  trong  tr^i 
ty,  nan  hdn  sau  na'm  r6i,  ch6 
ddi  dii6c  di  dinh  ci/." 

Trong  nhung  nam  gan  day, 
so  ngubi  ty  nan  rdi  ©ong  Nam 
A  gia*m  xu6hg  rat  nhieu  vi' 
cac  qu6c  gia  nhu'  Hoa  Ky  ca*t 
gia*m  so  ngddi  di/rfc  nhapcanh. 
Nhung  ngu5i  bo  lac  den  dildc 
d^My*  da'  ga'p  nhieu  kho  khan 
trong  viec  hoi  nhap  vao  ddi 
song  6  thanh  pho'  d  My  v6n 
trai  ngJAc  vdi  xa  hoi  nong 
nghi&p  va  ri/fig  ru  cua  ho  d" 
ben  L^o.     Vi  du,  hpc  Anh- 
Ngii  doi  vdi  ngu'dl  Mien  rat 
la  kho  kha'h  vi' ho  vd^  kh6ng 
co'  chU  vi^'t  VcT  phah  Idn  khog 
biet  noi  va  viet  ti^ng  Lao. 

Tre'n  ddong  pho  Tenderloin 
ngdSi  Mien  cd  the*'d"u6c  nhan 
dien  mot  each  de^dang  vi"  ho 
mac    quah  ao  mau  sac  ri/c  rd . 
Phu  nu  Mien  thi'  mac  sa-rong 
va  mang  con  d'dang  sau  Idng. 
Cac  ba  gia  thi~choa"ng  khan 
den.  Tre*  em  trai  thi' doi  mu 

4en  hoac  do  vdi  nhung  nut 
do,  Cac  em  gai  thi"  doi  ndn 

mau  den  hay  mau  xanh  dam. 
*Day  la  nhdng  d4c  tinh  va*h 

hoa  khoi  thuy  cua  bo  lac  ho 
d'mieh  nam  Trung  Hoa  hdn 
2000  nam  tri/ic. 

Ong  Saetern  den  Hoa  Ky 
hdn  m6t  nam  nay,  Ong  khdng 


m4c  y  phuc  co^^^truyen  hang 
ngay  ngo^i  tru  khi  d' nha 
thi'  ong  ta  mac  de*  cung  chia 
se  voi  V(^  con  cai  qua  khU 
cua  ong, 

c3  tren  tddng,  mot  buc 
theu  bang  vai  diiy  mau  sa*c 
theo  l(5i  Mien.  Bay  13  cai 
tu'i  ddng  de  san  bin  hoi  c6n 
d" ben  LSo.  Gah  do,  la  mot 
yen  ngu'a  day  m^u  sac  cho 
mot  giong  ngila  nho  Yaocho, 
se"  khdng  bao  gid' tung  vo 
di^dc  nua. 

Ong  Saetern  lo  cho  ngu6i 
chu  d' trong  trai  ty,  nan. 
May  nam  gah  day,  Thai  Lan 
khong  muon  dan  ty  nan  Lao 
d&*  qua  Thai  Lan  nhieu  qua, 
ho  da  lam  cho  d6i  sft'ngtrong 
trai  cang  kho  khan  them. 
Ho  cung  td'choi  hay  tri* 
hoan  van  de  dinh  cu  —  goi 
la  chinh  sach  "Ngan  Chan 
Nh^n  Cao —  cang  lam  cho 
ong  Saetern  them  lo  l^ng. 

■Doi  vdi  phan  Idn  nhdng 
ngiidi  Lao  thi' trd"  ve' dat- 
ni/dc  cua  ho  luc  nay  khong 
thfe'  lam  aU6c.  Do  do,  ho  _ 
pha*i  chd'  d'trong  trai  vdi 
rat  it  hy  vong  ddbc  dinh  cd 
d' ngoai  quoc,  Va  gia  dinh 
cua  ho  d"  day  thi' ch6"  ddi  d^ 
3d6c  doan  tu  vol  ho. 

Ong  Saetern  noi  rang  ong 
CO  nh|n  nhUng  b5hg  thau 
tieng  noi  cua  ngudi  chu  d 
trong  trai  thay  vi  thd  vi" 
ho  khono  cd  chii''viet.  Khi 
nao  ma  o'hg  kh6ng  nh^'n  dubc 
ba'ng  th^u  am  nay  thi'  ong 
Saetern  lai  lo  1^  nguoichu 
CO  the"  bi  Jufii  ve  nd6c  hay 
bi  bo"  tu. 

'a  I  • 

Ong  Saetern  noi;^  Chung- 
toi  nho  nha  la*m  moi  khi 
nghe  tieng  noi  cua  chu  toiV 
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Ban  Vinai  refugee  camp  is  the  largest  camp  in  Thailand   Photo:  Sara  Colm 
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Slims  2vjtn  U-03  EcAdiu  vf. 
^;^i£<i>j  /^nc^Kor  Chuvn. 
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Young  donut  eater  hangs  out  at  Heng  Nam  Coffee  Shop 
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n  i^UMCM^A    It:]  Waljer  U  Lum 
Place  ,  San  Francisco,  ca  t^U-lOS 
Tel  :fU-i?)  ^:^M-  ^Oi:^^  ■ 


